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Rock photographer 
Anton Corhijn’s 
dazzling dehut 
brings the real Ian 
Curtis triumphantly 
hack to life. 


matters. 
Dead Imims 
an the test. 
Authentic,^.. 

symbols of youth whose swaggering talent is frozen In time. Would 
the '60s have the same mystique if Jimi Hendrix was alive today? 
Would John Lennon? Would Joy Division? 

In the late '70s Manchester was a frontier of post-punk 
pioneers whose explosive energy revitalised British music. It was 
where a generation came of age, but it was Ian Curtis' suicide in 
May 1980 that launched the city on the back of his legend. ▼ 




Dutch photographer Anton Corbijn was drawn to the 
scene by the allure of Ian and the raw power of Joy Division. They 
were the forlorn hope of Factory Records - a band that flirted 
with fascist inragery and self-destruction. On stage Ian was darkly 
charismatic, bug-eyed and wiry, with that strange windmilling 
strut which too often spilled over Into the epileptic fits that dogged 
his performances. 

It was Corbijn who took the photo that put them on the 
map - shot from behind on a flight of stairs in a tube station, as if 
balancing on a precipice. That was Joy Division; always teetering 
on the brink of something, whether genius or collapse. 

But looking back - Touching from a Distance as Ian's 
wife, Debbie, called the autobiography that inspired Controi - he's 
just a kid who sang with haunted urgency, as if he knew that time 
was running out. “Existence, well, what does It matter?" he asks 
in the film's opening frames, but he never did find an answer. 

Instead, he was dead at 23, hanging from a clothes line In his 
kitchen, one more good looking corpse to fuel the endless appetite 
of rock mythology. 

It's that kid, that real person inside the armourof history, 
who's the subject of Controi, and it's why - for all its imperfections 
- this is the first film about Ian Curtis that really matters. Ironically, 
the project has pure rock 'n' roll roots: producer Orian Williams had 
been a long time fan of Corbijn before a chance encounter with Bono 
set the seal on their collaboration. But for all its trappings. Control is 
no rock biopic. If anything, it's an old-fashiorred character piece. The 
music is there, of course, because the music proved that Ian was for 
real, but Control is an interior film, both literally and thematically. 


It's shot almost entirely indoors, where Chris Roope's vivid 
production design possesses the physical texture of frayed curtains 
and peeling wallpaper. But n>oreover. It's a film that burrows Inside 
the mind of Ian himself. 

So here he 
is, Ian Curtis, 
hut not quite 
as you know 
him. He’s got 
long hair\and 


eye-liner, 

schooffiniform, stealing drugs, listening to Loi^eei 


1 , stealing drugs, listening to LoilReed, reading 
TS Eliot and clutching Bowie's Aladdin Sane. He lives on Abbey 
Court (not Abbey Road - as If he was always destined to be a 
step away from the mainstream) surrounded by concrete flats 
built to withstand everything exoept existence. 

There's such sadness and beauty in these early 
frames that you can't help but wonder what you're In for. Is 
Corbijn too close to Ian to tell this story? Is he ready, or even 
able, to let his visual sense take a back seat to the demands 
of Ian's troubled life? 


Ian and Debbie married young, and he never reconciled 
the responsibility of keeping a wife and child with the freedom of 
life away from them. There's a striking shot of him through the 
bars of a playpen, trapped by domestic life, the enemy of creativity. 
On the road, he fell for Belgian journalist Annik Honore, an 
otherworldly beauty who offered him everything that he knew he 
couldn't, or at least shouldn't, have. 

But perhaps Corbijn is the only person who can tell this 
story. Afterall, his photos are the era's collective memory, the 
nearest thing to an objective truth among all the lies and legends 
that followed. T 
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It's to the credit of the rest of the band (Joe Anderson as 
bassist Peter Hook, Harry Treadaway as drummei^iephen 
Morris and James Anthony Pearson as guitarist Bernard Sumner) 
that they manage to register as distinct personalis in spite of 
Riley's gravitational pull. Hooky is the film's sardonic chorus, 
while Sumner looks like a choirboy playing rock star. Treadaway 
nails the role of the drummer by being effectivel^mvisible for most 
of the action. * 

On stage they come together as Joy Divisipn in the film's 
brief but pivotal gig scenes. There's no languid c(B about them; 
the cast actually went away and learned to play, iBking all the 
music themselves. It shows- they play the shit oiS>f their 
instruments, nailing the characteristics of the group, and 
hammering the tracks with a fearsome energy. Perhaps Riley's 
greatest achievement Is to avoid caricaturing Ian's distinctive style- 
When the band play Tony Wilson's So It Goes, seeing him launch 
Into that flailing dance routine has something of the same, visceral 
shock It must have had all those years ago. It's a powerful reminder 
that there's never been anyone quite like him since. 

Not everything works. Morton and Lara are two of the 
most distinctive actresses around, but they struggle to make an 
Impact In poorly written roles. Despite being based on Debbie's 
novel, the film has little to say about her beyond her role as a wife 
and mother. The only scene she gets to herself is a jealous woman 
routine, and Morton plays her with a high-pitched squeak that 
makes her sound uncharacteristically spineless.'XDn the other 
hand, Alexandra Maria Lara is a spectral presence, a palllsi beauty 
out of place in England's industrial north. She^ entirely welcome 
whenever she's on screen, but she floats in ^d out of the naA'ative 
without ever really establishing an Identity of her ownl i 

But then this is Ian's film for better or worse. For woi^e 
because Corbijn Is more forgiving of Ian's dark side than he ) 

should be, which is unsatisfactory when 1^ lan'y ^bsessive'natufP^. 
that gives the film its name. Then again, Controf^okesthe ;|i^ f 

sadness in its title, not the malice. In th^nd, Ian took control^ 
his life In the most destructive way possible, and as the flirt's 
haunting last shot proves, the pain of that decision remains as 
fresh as ever for the people wlKN oyed him. Control is an enduring 
testament to their grief ■ 

Wepromfseyouthat ffierep an exd usive intervlaw wI{h~Sann^T^or¥TH^2&.- 


He shoots in black and white - Control isn't going to be 
a Technicolor joyride across the 'Madchester' landscape - but 
ratherthan recreate the menacing, high-contrast monochrome of 
his photography, the palette is softer and more nuanced. The grim 
details of Northern life are all there - the shit pubs, dressing rooms 
and Ian's nine-to-five in a job centre - and yet they're shot in the 
kind of sumptuous tones that give Macclesfield the bizarrely 
romantic presence of 1960s Paris. 

Gorgeous sunsets splash haloes across the camera, and 
rain- lashed streets take on the seductive texture of a noir novella. 
And there's Ian, not the one from the myths and legends that say he 
was nothing but a suicide waiting to happen - but the kid with his 
tfnates who, with his army bag and great coat, looks like he might 
have stepped out from Brief Encounter rather than some squalid 
parable about the end of an era 

the centre 
of it all is 
Sam Rilev. 

lead role, Riley throws the job lot at his portrayal of Ian. And he has 
to, because CorbIJn's camera scarcely leaves his side - only the 
suicide remains a rare moment of privacy. It’s thanks to Riley that the 
f Im stays grounded and that It’s as much a love story as anything 
else. His scenes with Samantha Morton's Debbie are touching and 
confused, but It's when he's with Annik (played by Alexandra Marla 
Lara) that the film achieves a kind of Zen stillness, albeit one It's not 
afraid to punctuate with humour. “Tell me about Macclesfield," Annik 
asks dreamily, as If It's more alien to her than the surface of Mars. 

Riley Isn't the finished article yet - It's hard to gauge whether 
Ian occasionally comes off as an emo wanker deliberately or 
because Riley doesn't quite have the muscular chops to pull off all 
his scenes - but It's undoubtedly a star-making turn. 
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impiessive performance 
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This is the dead land 

This is cactus land 

Here the stone images 

Are raised, here they receive 

The supplication of a dead mao’s hand 

Under the twinlcie of a fading star. 

Is it like this 

In death’s other kingdom 

Waking alone 

At the hour when we are 

Trembling with tenderness 

Lips that would kiss 

Form prayers to broken stone. 

TS Eliot: The Hollow Men 
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SUBSCRIBE & WIN! 

Send us your name, address and e-mail, and in 
return we'll bung you our next five issues for £15. 

This issue, the first IS subscribers picked out of a 
pewter tankard will win a DVD of This is England. 
a copy of the soundtrack to the film, or a Shane 
ilfeadows Box Set, courtesy of Optimum Releasing. 

AJI you have to do is send a cheque to: 

LWUes Magazine 
Studio 209. Curtain House 
134-146 Curtain Road 
London EC2A 3AR 

Cheques to be made payable to: 
The Church Of London Publishing Ltd. 
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OFF THE LEASH AnS 
FORTUNE AND 

n A ROLL, SAM RILEY TALKS FAI^, 
BHNG PUNCHED BY A DRUNK. ^ 

WORDS BY MATT BOCHENSKI ' 



“As far as we 
were concerned, 
we were Joy 
Division, 
it was our 
responsibiiity 
to get this right 
- nobody was 
going to do it 
for us.” 


August 2006. It’s a blazing 

summer day in Nottingham and Sam Riley 
IS perched precariously on a fire escape 
smoking a cigarette. Half the cast and crew 
are out here puffing away, sweating from 
the heat indoors and swearing like roadies 
Behind him, Alexandra Maria Lara looks 
like an angel dropkicked into a boy's toilet. 
Nine months later the news breaks that 
they’re an item, but for now Sam ]ust 
glances over his shoulder and muses, “It's 

It's a big day on the set of Control. Back 
inside, in a pokey venue standing in for West 
Hampstead’s Moonlight Club, it's April 4, 
1980 Joy Division are playing their fourth 
gig in three days but things don’t go well 
Ian Curtis collapses during ‘Dead Souls' 
and has to be helped offstage. A little over a 
month later and he’ll be dead. 

The ’band' - Sam Riley as Ian, Joe 
Anderson as Hooky, James Anthony F^arson 
as Bernard Sumner and Harry Treadaway 
as Stephen Morris - has spent the morning 
rehearsing Sam and director Anton 
Corbijn practise falling onto a crash mat; 
Harry is plugged into iTunes tapping on 
his drumsticks while Joe and James swap 
chords onstage 

Off to one side Liam Maloy is watching 
them He’s come down from Nottingham 
College of Music to help whip the boys into 
shape Most of them had never played an 
instrument before they started learning a 
few weeks ago, but he's confident they've 
got what it takes "Joy Division are about 
the live experience,” he says “It's about 
feeling the emotion of the gig. The music 


is straightforward: they've |ust got to be 
physical and hit it hard They're as close to 
Joy Division as you could ever see " 

Later on the extras arrive, 200 of them, 
and the day starts for real. Sam’s shirt is 
artfully caked in sweat by the make-up ^ri 
and as the song kicks off he starts to move, 
then the arms twitch and the head goes, the 
eyes are a thousand-yard stare ’They keep 
calling me, ’’ he sings as he stutters over the 
mic stand, flailing then falling. 

On stage Sam is a time warp, a dead 
man brought back to life, but he could have 
stepped straight off the page of a fashion 
shoot The scene is cut and the spell breaks, 
and with a iolt you realise that this story of 
icons and eras and social change is actually 
just about kids and their music and the 
sadness people felt at a friend’s death 

July 2007. It’s pissing down in London 
but Sam Riley is still perched outside 
smoking a cigarette. Less precariously, 
though. A lot has happened in the last year - 
Control went to Cannes where it got a special 
mention in the Camera d'Or competition 
and Sam, well, Sam became a movie star. 

“Bizarre and exhausting and enjoyable,” 
IS how he describes the experience, but 



that? “Oh yeah, I mean, people talk to you 
differently,” he admits. "All of a sudden 

business - that's this world. It came as no 
surprise to me.” Wise words for somebody 
with only two feature Aims under his belt, 
but at 27-years-old Sam isn't some wide- 
eyed ingenu "I’ve had a life beforehand," 
he says, "I've had time to develop, so I 


come to it with a bit more maturity and an 
understanding that it's all bollocks really at 
the end of the day." 

Spoken like a true Northerner Sam 
IS Leeds born and bred; he got into 
acting at school where a drama teacher 
recommended he try out for the National 
Youth Theatre After beating off stiff 
competition from kids around the country 
he headed down to London to get his first 
taste of the bright lights, only to find other 
things that tasted better: "It was more of a 
piss-up really because everybody was 17- 
years-old, off the leash, and there was a bar 
in the halls of residence. So I drank my way 
through two weeks at the National Youth 
Theatre, but I loved it.” 

Youth theatre led to the soul-destroying 
casing trail where Sam auditioned for 
"fucking everything”, mostly soaps and ads, 
"Things that I didn’t feel very comfortable 
with, and 1 knew that I'd have a real crisis if 
I was offered ” 

While trying to make it as an actor 
he was lead singer in a band, 10,000 
Things, and that was starting to cause 
complications "I was thinking that I still 
wanted to be a musician but I was going to 
have fuck-all credibility if I'm in Coronation 
Street. I was terrified by the prospect of 
becoming well known for something that I 
didn’t really want to be well known for, so 
I rang my agent and said, ‘Listen, I don’t 
want to be an actor anymore' " 

At the time it must have seemed like 
a smart decision 10,000 Things got a 
record deal with Polydor, did an EP with 
Domino and put out an album with T 




“I liked him, 
and loved him 
actually. I love 
Ian Curtis. By 
the end of it 
he felt like, 
and still is, 
a big part of 
my me.” 


Fiction Meanwhile, Sam took the odd acting 
gig here and there to pay for equipment But 
it didn’t work out “We had a big fall out with 
the major label and then amongst ourselves 
because of the frustration of the deal,” he 
admits They were dropped and Sam found 
himself working in a warehouse, his career 
all but over 

Then Anton came calling and 
everything changed With the four band 
members cast, the first job was to teach 
them to play They hired a room for a week 
in Nottingham and started to practise. The 
original idea was to get good enough to 
mime convincingly onstage, but it became 
clear pretty quickly that they’d be able to 
go one better To hear them tell It, they 
went in there as Sam, Harry, Joe and 
James, and came out as Joy Division A 
bit like Sfars in their Eyes, only cooler and, 
by all accounts, much more raucous. 

Interesting rumours were floating around 
the set about exactly what else they might 
have got up to that week - a posh hotel 
in Macclesfield, lots of drink and bodily 
waste figured strongly in the stones “1 was 
impeccably behaved the whole time, as I 
always have been my whole life, " claims Sam. 
Yeah, but Joe said... “Hooky should know 
a golden rule: that what goes on tour stays 
on tour. I'm disappointed in him,” he jokes 
before admitting “I had a little word spoken 
to me by the producer just to watch it.” 

That’s another thing - on set the band 
always called each other by their characters’ 
names and it’s a habit that Sam’s finding 
hard to quit. "It just seemed to make 
sense,” he says. "We were brothers while we 


were there. As far as we were concerned, 
we were Joy Division. It was our 
responsibility to get this right - nobody was 
going to do it for us. We felt very strongly 
about everything.” 

Sam's relationship with Ian himself was 
equally important Being the only member 
of the band with experience as a musician 
made it harder at first to assume Ian’s own 
onstage persona, but once he’d cracked 
that, his affinity with the character grew 
organically, even though Ian’s a hard man to 
like "At first I thought, you know, maybe he 
was a tittle petulant at times,” he confesses, 
“tut then I remembered what I was like at 
18 or 19 or 20 I think it’s quite harsh to 
judge a guy at that age, although he only 
gives us that opportunity ” Ultimately Sam’s 
feelings towards Ian are unequivocal: "I 
liked him, and loved him actually. I love tan 
Curtis. By the end of it he felt like, and still 
is, a big part of my life " 

Sounds like love was all around After 
playing on screen lovers in the film, Sam 
and Alexandra were spotted holding hands 
in Cannes and the press went nuts. They 
arrived back in Berlin, her hometown, to 
find themselves on the front page of every 
newspaper One German tabloid sent a 
couple of reporters over to Leeds to find out 
(in the words of his ex-landlord), “V^ho you 
tucked, what drugs you done and what a 

"That was pretty crazy and unnerving,” 
he admits "I didn’t know how famous she 
was when she came to the set because 
she’s such a nice, down-to-earth person ” 
Besides, he claims that there isn’t any dirt 


to dig up - "I was the pretty virginal type of 
singer” They’re still together, living in Berlin 
and keeping out of the tabloids as much as 
possible “It's a one-off story," says Sam, 
“and I’m not perpetuating that myth by 
falling out of Berlin nightclubs with a note 
up my nose or anything ” 

But still, life IS sweet Not only is he 
shacked up with a hot actress, his next 
two roles will see him play opposite Keira 
Knightley and Eva Green Bastard! Someone 
should smack him Actually, someone did 
We’re talking about how he auditioned 
to play Stephen Morris in Michael 
Winterbottom’s 24 Hour Party People only 
he got cast as Mark E Smith, lead singer 
of The Fall, instead because he’d got 
beaten up in Leeds the night before What 
happened? “I’ve just got one of those 
faces," he says “I once got punched while 
walking down the street with my mum." 

By your mum? “By a drunk I think my 
mum was talking about how worried about 
me she was at the time, and I said, 'You 

smack!" It gets even better: "I got happy 
slapped by a teenager just before I fucking 
went to do Control. I had a big fucking 
hand print on my cheek, the little dirty 
bastard. I went back home and said to my 
ex-girlfriend, 'I’m very contemporary. I’ve 
just been happy slapped!’ I was so tempted 
to give him a right good thumping well, at 
least as much as a streak of piss like me 
can give someone a thumping.” 

Streak of piss or not, like the saying 
goes. It looks pretty good to be living the life 
of Riley ■ 




SHE MADE HER NAME 
IN DOWNFALL, BUT 
ALEXANDRA MARIA LARA 
JUST KEEPS ON RISING. 


You're talking to Germany’s hottest young 
actress; she's talented, has a fistful of 
international awards to her name and sent 
photographers crazy when she turned up 
in Cannes to promote her latest movie, 
Control. Naturally, there's only one question 
playing on your mind 

So, do you like David Hasselhoff? 

“I am not a David Hasselhoff fan!” she 
laughs. Really? Because you could admit 
it if you were "In England they seem to 
think that everybody in Germany likes him. 

Alexandra Maria Lara seemed to drop 
clean out of the sky in Oliver Hirschbiegel’s 
dazzling 2004 drama, Dou/rrfall. Only 26- 
years-old, she was clearly the real thing 
- a fully fleshed dramatic actress, part soft 
curves, and part steely focus. She was T 


“I felt very free. 
I wanted to give 
something to 
Annik that is 
also sympathetic 
because I don’t 
like that black- 
and-white 
thinking.” 


the classic overnight success, having spent 
a decade hard at work in Germany building 
a reputation in TV and on stage 

After Downfall, the world snapped to 
attention. Francis Ford Coppola sent her 
a hand-written note asking her to star in 
his next film, Youth Without Youth 
(presumably it said something along the 
lines of 'I need you more than you need me, 
but come on, whadda ya say?'), while Anton 
Corbijn cast her in the pivotal role of Ian 
Curtis' lover Annik Honore in his biopic of 
the Joy Division frontman. 

It's a measured, nuanced turn in the 
movie's most difficult role. The wounds 
between Annik and Ian's wife, Debbie, are 
still raw, and with Debbie credited as an 
executive producer, as well as spending time 
on set, it can’t have been comfortable for 
Alex. Did she worry about being cast as the 
enemy within? "Actually," she says, “1 felt 
very free I wanted to give something 
to Annik that is also sympathetic because 
I don't like that black-and-white thinking 
She was a young woman who fell in love 
- it’s a tragic story " 

These days, Annik, a journalist who 
came to England to cover Joy Division’s 
music, only to end up embroiled in their 
story, lives in her native Belgium. She 
rarely speaks about Ian, and that silence 
extended to the movie. She stayed away 
from the set and chose not to meet with 
Alex, a reluctance that seems odd to the 
point of recklessness when a stranger 
IS about to splash your life across the 
screen. While regretting it, Alex says she 
understands Annik’s decision: The only 
thing I know exactly is that Annik Flonore 


is a very decent person who never liked to 
speak very much to the public about her 
relationship with Ian Curtis. I respect her 
privacy, I do respect that, but I think she is 
probably an amazing woman and I would 
like to have the opportunity one day to say 
helloto her ” 

The thing about Alex is, she’s just so 
damn nice Trying to get her to say a bad 
word about anybody is a futile experience. 
But if that sounds like the typical actor 
crap that they all come out with, the weird 
thing isthat in Alex’s case it really sounds 
like she means it 

In person, she’s disarmingly shy She 
worries about her English and talks as 
if looking for reassurance She’s tactile 
and charming and prone to sounding 
endearingly naive For instance, ask her 
about the atmosphere on set -especially 
about being pretty much the only girl in a 
gang of boys - and she says, "I had the 
best time ever Of course, we were a lot 
of young people so we didn’t go to bed 
after shooting. ’ Oh really? ftegale us with 
tales of debauchery! "We had a lot of 
evenings sitting all together, talking and 
having fun ” Sitting? Talking? Are you sure 
there wasn’t maybe a bit more to it than 
that? “Well, I am a lady and t saw only 
what I wanted to see and that was very 
innocent and lovely” 

What about the boys themselves? 
They've been cultivating a reputation as 
hard-partying band members, but Alex 
doesn't do them any favours when she calls 
them, “Very polite and intelligent young 
men." God, it's like when you're trying to 
show off to your mates and your mum 


comes in with baby pictures Talk about 
bursting the bubble. 

Maybe it’s just that Alex had other 
things on her mind. One other thing, that 
is One other person in fact What about 
that Sam Riley then? "I think Sam did an 
amazing performance,” she deadpans 
And? “I was absolutely impressed ” AND. .? 
“Sam was incredible, but it was amazing 
to see all of them playing the songs.” 

What Alex isn’t quite saying is that it 
wasn't |ust Riley’s onscreen performance 
that must have impressed But although 
she’s not one to dish the dirt (and, hey 
we're not really one to ask) she does admit 
that being in a relationship with another 
actor has its ups and downs: "This job is 
a very weird |ob, ’’ she says, "and there 
are a lot of difficulties that you have to 
learn to deal with, i think it can be difticuit 
for a relationship, but on the other hand it 
can be very easy for a relationship too. I 
enjoy very much the possibility of being 
able to talk to someone who shares the 
same love and passion for their profession 
as I do. I find that very beautiful I’m not 
too afraid of anything and I think he is not 
afraid of anything because we |ust have no 
reason to be." 

She can’t really complain, that’s 
for sure. “1 am very aware of my lucky 
position,” she says about her career in the 
wake of Downfall “It’s like a luxury - not 
every actor on earth is so lucky that they 
can necessarily choose between offers 
This is what you dream of but it is not what 
usually happens 1 am just very grateful 
for every offer I got in the last 12 years, for 
everything I did and every erqjerience " ■ 
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Remember the chubby IS year oldgirlfrom that French 
exchange? The morose one who wore a Joy Division T-shirt under a 
baggy jumper? She was just one of the countless thousands drawn to 
the band posthumously as monochrome harbingers of gloom; chugging 
out haunting music before their haunted singer hanged himself in a 
haunted northern town. There is, it seems, an appeai in that somewhere, 
especially if you're from le sud de France. 

It’s not difficult, therefore, to imagine the (possibly haunted) 
disappointment'She'd have feit were she to find out that Joy Division were 
mostly a laugh. When have four young men ever taken the time to form 
a band with the sole intention of making themselves and everyone else 
depressed? Especially young Northern men? "Sacre bleuP she'd cry upon 
learning of their on-tour routine of stealing as much pale ale as possible 
before trying to follow ’skirt’ into the bogs - ’Alright, Tm in Joy CUvision. 
We’re named after the bit in a concentration camp where Nazis could 
shag the prisoners. Do you fancy a bunk-up in the back of me van?" 

Years later, guitarist Bernard Sumner would say that it wasn’t until he 
toured America with New Order that he really discovered what hedonism 
was, as pills replaced pale ale. But thafs nc* to say being in Joy Division 
wasn’t fun. Fun, at least, if you didn’t suffer one of their scatological 
on-tour forfeits. One of the less savoury involved being forced to hold a 
warm shit in your hand, produced gleefully by none other than nihilistic 
poetic visionary, Ian Curtis. 


During the late 1970s, the city of Manchester possessed none 
of the brash swagger it would boast a decade or so later. Indeed, no 
one in Joy Division even thought to suggest they were from the city. 

Ian Curtis and drummer Stephen Morris were from the Cheshire town 
of Macclesfield, while guitapist Bernard Sumner and bassist Peter 
Hook were technically Salfo'rd natives. Yet they were a band wholly 
born of Manchester. 

During the 1 9th century, it had been the most futuristic industrial 
city in the world, but by th&time Joy Division had starfed rehearsing in 
TJ Davidson's - a freezing former text'le factory - much of the city 
centre was scarred with crumbling monuments to Victorian industry. 
Grimy canals, railway lines and chemical plants augmented the 
landscape. To someone who'd had a semi-rural upbringing like Curtis, 
it’s not hard to imagine these surroundings seeping into his musical 
mindset -claustrophobic, bleak and manmade. 

But perhaps the most important thing about Manchester was that 
it wasn't London, a city where middle<lass punks could rail against 
society from the iuxury of a squat and a bohemian existence. Up North, 
the members of Joy Division could look at ’70s society from v^ll within 
it because that’s where they'd always been placed. Sumner’s family 
were relocated from their Salford home to a tower block when he was 
a kid. Curtis had a full-time job with Manpower recruitment, his wife, 
Debbie, a kid and a terraced house. He voted Conservative. Hook, still 
in his early twenties, grew a beard rather than ripping his jeans or 
wearing safety-pinned bondage gear. Morris was shy, introverted. 
Onstage, it looked as if they’d gone shoplifting in the grey-and-beige 
section of C&A's work wear department. They were skint. Factory boss 
Tony Wilson paid them to glue together the sandpaper sleeves of The 
Return of The Durutti Column album. The rest of the band, in turn, paid 
Curtis to do their share. If Joy Division sound uncertain and weary, it’s 
because they were never in a position to seem angry or sneering about 
their lot. They were normal. T 



If Curtis and chums were such average Joes, however, why doe's so 
much of their music have a Gothic edge? Perhaps it’s because they 
were in thrall to writers like JG Ballard or proto-existentialist poster boy 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. A prolific writer since his teens, Curtis kept boxes 
of poetry and prose, and could talk Hesse and Sartre as well as anyone 
in Macclesfield. 

Even if he hadn't been kicked out of his grammar school for a 
frazzled interest in amateur chemistry (solvents and barbiturates mostly), 
there's no suggestion that he was ever interested in higher education, 
but he had an insat'able intellectual curiosity right to the end. On tour 
in Bruges he dragged the rest of the band to a local arts centre so that 
he could see a performance by beat writer William Burroughs and get a 
book signed. The others made merry with the strong Belgian ale on offer. 


At the band’s first gig, they had been billed as ‘Stiff Kittens’. 
Onstage, they then announced they were actually called Warsaw before 
settling upon Joy Division. It was a name gleaned from Yehiel De-Nur’s 
House of Dolls, 2 novel in which the Auschwitz survivor details the lives of 
women kept as sex slaves in concentration camps. A niche subject? Not 
really. It was a bestseller, standard reading for British schoolboys, many 
of whom would develop something resembling a morbid interest in Nazi 
Germany by the 1970s. The Joy Division song Warsaw' opens with the 
phrase "350125 Gd", while "SIG" appears in the chorus - a reference, 
it seems, to Rudoif Hess' prisoner of war number (the Nazi second-in- 
command and conspiracy theorist favourite had been captured during the 
war, and kept prisoner in Spandau until his suicide, aged 93, in 1987). 

Though Joy Division never adopted the swastika-chic of Siouxsie 
Sioux or Sid Vicious, their name alone was enough to draw blustery 
accusations of neo-Nazism. When Hook, Sumner and Morris founded New 
Order after the suicide of Curtis, they had to shrug off the suggestion 
that their new name was another reference to the Reich (as per one of 
Hitler's favourite catchphrases: The new order of the Reich'). It's worth 
pointing out that, unless you’re remarkably well-attuned to picking up 
coded Nazi messages, there’s nothing in Joy Division or New Order’s 
lyrics that suggests a far-right political stance. Hooray! 



]Jjgn't it funny," people will say, “that New Order turned out to be 
.Vttiolly different from Joy Division?" Electronic pop, dance and disco were 
Jhe influences, with Sumner shouidering singing duties whije Morris’ 
'girlfriend Gillian was recruited to play keyboards. Hooky’s distinctive, 
melodic, high-up-the-neck bass guitar melodies were the only obvious 
^ evolutionary hang-up from the jump between the two bands - a habit he’d 
developed when in Joy Division because his gear was so crap that he 
could only hear himself if he played like that. 

' New Order enjoyed success on a level Joy Division wouldn’t have 
even got around to considering - 1 983’s 'Blue Monday’ became the 
biggest-selling 1 2" single in chart history, and John Barnes briefly 
stepped into Curtis’ shoes on World Cup 90 anthem World In Motion'. 

As Factory Records’ flagship act, they ended up playing a pivotal role 
in bringing the pills and thrills to Manchester, funding the creation of 
the Hacienda disco, where Madonna would stage her first UK 
performance, and spawning the dance-and-guitar mix up of ‘Madchester’. 
Guns and drugs eventually closed the club in the mid- '90s, but, just for 
fun, try listening to Joy Division’s 'New Dawn Fades’ and imagining the 
people making that music being responsible for the UK’s first superclub. 
It’s not easy. 


Curtis was 23 when he killed himself. Maybe it's the grown-up 
clothes, the deep singing voice or the fact that he had a wife and kid, 
but it always comes as a joit to remember just how young he was. 

Before he hanged himself in the kitchen of his Macclesfieid home, 
he watched German director Werner Herzog’s Stroszek on BBC2, while 
Iggy Pop's 1977 LP The Id/otwas on his turntable. The latter was a 
case of Curtis coming fulkircle. Iggy and The Stooges' proto-punk had 
charged his adolescent ambitions of rock stardom, and he modelled his 
onstage psychosis on Igg/s. That The Id/otwas produced and co-written 
by David Bowie, another pin-up, adds to the poignancy; here Curtis was, 
not as a doomed star, but as a still-young music fan, listening to the 
work of two older men who had, in their way, egged him on down this 
particular path. 

Stroszek is not a film you’d lightly recommend to a man considering 
suicide. Foliowi'ng three iow-life Beriiners and their immigration from 
Germany to Wisconsin, it ends with lead character Bruno Stroszek 
taking his own life, closing with the recurring Herzog motif of chickens, 
on this occasion, dancing chickens. If you happen to own an original 
pressing of the posthumous Joy Division album Sfi'll, check the vinyl 
groove notation. Side A reads The Chicken Won’t Stop’, side B reads 
The Chicken Stops Here' ■ 





Weeks after Ian Curtis hanged himself 
and Joy Division finally have a Top 20 
single. ‘Love Will Tear Us Apart’ is a 
great song and the band are all over 
the media. The tragic story caught 
a lot of people’s imagination, apart 
from Radio One DJ Peter Powell, who 
thought this was the new record from 
female singer Joy Davidson. 

Joy Division's music was perfect for the post- 
punk comedown, the nihilistic hangover from 
the promise and excitement of the punk era 
underlined by Curtis' sad death. Punk had 
been life changing. But what happened next? 

We were truly a fucked-up generation. 
There wasan interest in mental illness, heavy 
drugs and dark introspection. All across the 
UK we fought pitched battles over our trouser 
sizes arxf got excited ever seven-inch singles, 
even in Blackpool where we fought our own 
mini punk rock war. 

It was a rite of passage with great music, 
rough hair and shit drugs. In the big city the 
battle must have been very intense, very 
creative. Where I grew up, by the seaside, it 
was just plain dangerous. Anyone who looked 
a bit punk was asking fora kicking but that 
didn't matter with this glorious soundtrack. 

We would sit there waiting for the 
next great twist in the plot, drinking endless 
cups of tea, writing insane songs on guitars 
and then tuning in to John Peel, trying to 
tape all the great stuff pouring out of the 
speakers from The Ruts to The Fall. We may 
have been growing up in a town that was 
built for stag parties and cheap bed and 
breakfasts but we were hip. 

As punk began to morph into new shapes, 
the one barxj that was really making everyone 
sit up was Joy Division. The clutch of serious 
young men and wild-eyed punks that we hung 
about with in town were on their case. They 
were serious enough for the art mob but they 
also rocked hard erroughforthe punks. There 
was darkness to them, a darkness that had 
been hinted at in The Doors arxl The Stooges, 
but that was American darkness, a different 
kind of stuff -all grown up weirdness to do 
with heroin, which no one in Blackpool could 
even find let alone take. Joy Division was 


home-grown darkness, that rainy melancholy 
of the north west. 

Then the news went round that Section 
25 had invited Joy Division to Blackpool to 
play the Imperial Hotel. It was the perfect 
venue. It had a salty, seaside mankiness to 
it. The stage backdrop was smoke-stained 
grubby windows and faded felt curtains. It 
looked like a David Lynch set. 

At the time it seemed like a really big deal 
since no one ever played our tatty seaside 
town. Joy Division's debut album. Unknown 
Pleasures, had just been released and it 
defined the term 'cult record' by makirrg a 
massive impact on a few warped people. A 
couple of copies floated round school, taped 
by the freak coterie - the droogs who hung 
around In the bogs smoking dope or around 
the corridors talking revolution and punk rock. 

The album sounded fantastically bizarre 
at first -like a huge rolling monster of a record. 
It was dark and dense. No one In rock had 
e\«rgone this far before. And it was northern, 
arid ek«n if they were from Manchester -that 
massive sprawl somewhere down south 
- we felt attached, like we were some sort of 
outpost of that scene. Joy Division were our 
latest crush. And now they were coming to 
play In Blackpool. 

Every punk type In town had turned up. 

It was a sea of leather jackets and those tiny 
little Better Badges. There were early New 
Romantics and proto-Goths and a smattering 
of long raincoats. Factory types and even the 
odd Bowie freak. This was the period when 
punk was fracturirrg into a myriad of tiny sub 
scenes and people were wandering off in their 
own d irection. Joy Division were unintentionally 
inventing post-punk, and Goth as well - their 
influence wasgoing to be massive. 

We wanted to make something of 
Blackpool so we printed our own fanzine 
and rallied the bands, but Joy Division were 
a step ahead of us. They knew guitar chords 
and could play In time. They had a look as 
well. A dressed down look that was so 
dressed down it looked dressed up. They 
looked like extras from some East European 
art house film - all tightly buttoned shirts 
and weird, shiny slacksthat you certainly 
couldn't buy in Blackpool. They had the 


sort of haircuts that you only saw In World 
War II documentaries and they oozed an air 
of menace. 

The first band on were two scruffy 
looking blokes with beards who played a 
song called 'Electricity'. Twice. They then 
fucked off. They didn't say much but claimed 
that this was their first gig arxl they were 
called 'Orchestral Manoeuvres in the Dark'. 

We thought we'd never hear of them again 
even if that song was damn good. 

When Joy Division came on they intoned, 
“Good evening, we're Joy Division," before 
crashing into their set. They sounded great. 

Ian Curtis was scarily intense. He did all that 
arm waving stuff and he had eyes that drilled 
holes Into the venue's wall. My mate Steve 
asked Hooky to play 'Transmission' and the 
ever-pollte bass monster whacked him with his 
guitar, a typically blunt Hooky reply. 

Of course, he then duly compiled with 
that haunting bass line. The song was a 
spindly affoir but packed a rare punch of its 
own. You can hear echoes of Black Sabbath 
somewhere in its moody power, as 
well as the Velvets, Krautrock, Iggy and The 
Lizard King all mixed togetherand spun 
back with its own unique twist. 

They were at the top of their game that 
night. Their set list reads like a headstone 
of killertunes: ‘Dead Souls', 'Glass', 

'Disorder', 'Autosuggestion', 'Transmission', 
'She's Lost Control', 'Shadowplay and 
'Atrocity Exhibition'. 

Joy Division changed everything. They 
showed just how for you could go in rock and 
how dark you could take It. They explored 
places that no one else could be arsed to. 

Ian Curtis was a self-made, book-reading 
intellectual who used a raw musical platform 
to make his utterly original mark. The rest of 
the band made a brilliant racket. 

Within a year he was dead. The night 
after his suicide the DJ at the local punk club 
thought that it was Ian Dury that had died and 
duly anrrounced It. Everyone was very upset 

All these years later, now they've been 
recognised as one of the key bands of their 
time, I often wonder if Peter Powell ever did 
realise that there was no such person as 
Joy Davidson. ■ 









Ian Curtis probably never thought that his death would be the 
precursor to a party scene that would define the cult era of 
Manchester's music and madness. 

When the surviving members of the band, rechristened 
New Order, toured America, they found themselves ducking in and 
out of dark, dingy and claustrophobic clubs, and they decided to 
bring a little bit of their new tastes back to the UK. Together with 
ubiquitous Factory Records 'boss’ Tony Wilson, New Order founded 
the club that set an as yet unsurpassed precedent of hedonism for 
those who were, quite honestly, mad fer it. 

The dream wasn't to make money but to live a 24-hour pilF 
popping party life, an ambition that quickly drained their finances. 
Though supported by record sales from New Order and royalties from 
Joy Division, the Hacienda sfll lost £15 million- the whereabouts of 
which are still a puzzle to the men who ran the show. 

Twenty-five years after the opening and subsequent demolition 
of the Hapienda, New Order bassist Peter 'Hooky' Hook talks to 
LWl/es about his memories of a club that pushed boundaries, broke 
rules and introduced a generation of fucked up Mane animals to 
hedonistic excess. 


LWLtes: Without Ian Curtis' death, there would be no Hacienda. 
Is that right? Whose idea was it? 

Hooky: What, Ian's death?l It was [Joy Division manager] Rob 
Gretton's. He felt that people like us had nowhere to go. At that time 
in Manchester, clubbing was ajacket-and-tie affair. We were coming 
out of punk, and people literally had nowhere to go, dressed as we 
were dressed. 
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Hooky: A huge, bright blue aircraft hangar with a massive glass roof 
It was always realty bright and full of fantastic designs. There was 
such a dramatic 'wow' effect when you walked through the door - a 
complete contrast to any club anyone had seen in England before. T 


Pesigner] Ben Kelly was just told to do something fantastio, so 
he went berserk, i only found out 30 years later that he’d spent a 
fortune on the design. 

LWLies: Who were the usual suspects who haunted the club? 
Hooky: People like us. Yes, there may have been a spark of interest 
because we owned it as New Order, and certainly other bands were 
always there, but it was a bit like a youth club. It wasn't run as a 
business. I'm amazed at the bloody mistakes we made. It was like 
putting Busted in charge of sending a rocket to the moon. Why on 
earth would a group and three record company tossers who were 
literally flying by the seat of their pants think they could run the 
biggest club in the north west of England? It was ridiculous and pure 
idealism. It was uncontrollable because of the size of it. Bernard 
Manning said to us on the opening night, 'Don't give up your day jobs, 
lads.' We couldn't give up our day jobs as it was our day jobs that 
were paying for the bloody Hacienda. 

LWLies: it was basically a place of hedonistic masochism? 
Hooky: It probably was, actually. We were the centre point for the 
mad parties, which was us lot. Happy Mondays, Stone Roses and 
all the groups and all their hangers on -who were the worst of all. 
ft really was hedonistic masochism. We were paying for our own 
party and feeding everybody else's. The ideal was absolutely 
wonderful, and it changed Manchester, it changed clubbing and it 
changed the face of England along with Factory Records. But it was 
doomed to failure right from the second they opened the doors, ft 
was like putting a baker in charge of a garage. He wouldn't know 
what to do because he knows fuck all about cars. 

LWLies: Didn’t you see that coming? 

Hooky: We didn't recognise it until we were on our knees. But it 
survived for 15 years. For the first half it survived as a successful 
gig venue, and for the second it was a very successful club venue. 
The two didn't really mix. 

LWLies: What was it that made it so special for you? 

Hooky: Tony Wilson said, 'It's papered with your bloody money, so 
you'd better enjoy iC It was a wonderful collection of people - it 
was the place to go. I was a caner and a raver and it was like you'd 
died and gone to caner and raver heaven. 

LWLies: Like an English Studio 54? 

Hooky: Exactly. But not the drug scene. It always amused me when 
I found out later that most of the clubs in England profited from selling 
their own drugs. It was something we used to try and discourage in 
the Hacienda. We used to work with the police to try and prevent it. 

LWLies: That's not quite the reputation you had in the later 
years. 

Hooky: Well, you don't want people dying on your hands. When you're 
running a club with 3,000 people in, you've got a responsibility to 


look after them. Trouble was that because of the climate we were 
in, especially the drug climate, you could never guarantee the safety 
of those people. It was a terrifying time when we had those horrible 
instances. There was also a place called the Gallery that was full of 
loonies, and when they closed it down they alt came to us. 

LWLies: Are there any key characters that stick in your mind? 
Hooky: There were hundreds of them. From the Happy Mondays 
and Stone Roses to us lot, 1 mean, you're full of characters already 
aren't you? Even major drug dealers and gangsters. No wonder 
Tony and Rob almost had nervous breakdowns. They couldn't ever 
concentrate on the business side of things because they were so 
busy concentrating on making sure that everyone who came through 
the door got out alive... It's a funny thing though - the energy from 
any club comes from the edginess, and Hafienda did have that 
nervous edginess, which a lot of the time led to the lemming-like dash 
out of the doors. 

LWLies: And was it like home for you? 

Hooky: Well Hafienda means 'home' in Spanish, and I really did have 
a fantastic time there. But by 1994 my accountant said to me, 'You’ve 
really got to deoide whether you're doing this for your ego or your 
wallet.' And really, in all truth, it was purely for the ego. You're in your 
own club, swanning around, kingof the world. Peter Stringfellow must 
do it every night, it's an addicfve thing, power. 

LWLies: Why are people so desperate to be associated with 
the club and the era? 

Hooky: Well, I was pleasantly surprised when I came to do an 
exhibition on the Hacienda at the Urbis museum in Manchester as 
to how many people's lives were lived through it. I was 23 when it 
opened and it saw my life through unfll age 38. Some people had the 
best night of their lives there, some had the worst, some had both, 
and, if you were really lucky, you had neither. Everybody remembers 
everything differently. I do think that our boys made the right decision 
for Manchester. Rob always thought that we should give something 
back - he just didn't realise that it meant everything. 

LWLies: What was it like when it ended? 

Hooky: I started the bulldozer that pulled it down. In some ways 
it was a bit of a blessing. The responsibility and the financial drain 
were killing me, and I was delighted because watching a new 
ownership come in would have been like seeing your ex-girlfriend 
out with somebody else. Virgin were after it and I didn't like the idea 
of them coming in and making a fucking fortune. We'd have looked 
really stupid. To my mind, it was better that it disappeared and that 
the block of flats in its place is called The Hacienda - it’s a lasting 
monument to it, and I think ifs realiy wonderful that people can 
finally go home to the Hacienda ■ 

Catdi Hodty's one-man show, 'An Evenng Wifli Peter Hock', to hear more about 
Bib myBis and mayhem surrounding TTie Hacienda at the UrSis museum, 

Manchester, on September 6. wivw.urbi5.ofg.uk 
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PETER SAVILLE’S COVER 
DESIGNS FOR JOY 
DIVISION EPITOMISED 
THE CREATIVE ENERGY 
OF THE TIMES. BUT 
THOSE TIMES ARE LONG 
GONE, AND NOTHING 
IS SO FRAGILE AS THE 
SPIRIT OF YOUTH. 


"One great investment happened in Factory, 
and the investment was someone's life. 
Literally, the life of Ian Curtis was the 
investment that made Factory happen. Ian's 
life was the sacrifice that made it all work " 

You can't fuck around with a statement like 
that -you've got to earn the right to make 
it. Otherwise, who are you? Just some death 
junkie on Saturday night TV remembering 
why you heart the '70s: yeah, slinkies and 
suicide, that decade rocked 

But Fteter Seville isn't some fetuous pop 
scholar and he's not pimping sound bites Flis 
career is the stuff of history, so when he 
offers an opinion on the death of Ian Curtis 
and the rise of Factory Records, you’d best 
sit up and listen 

Saville was part of the loose affiliation of 
artists that orbited Tony Wilson’s record label 
and Hayienda nightclub in the late ’70s and 
early ’80s. Fie graduated from Manchester Art 
College in ’78, part of a generation of young 
graphic designers who came out fighting for a 
new creative vision 

“For my entire four years I was at odds with 
the prevailing educational culture of graphic 
design," he says, perched at a desk in his 
studio, fag in hand, unshaven, tatty dressing 
gown - every inch the convincing maverick. 
That prevailing culture was the New York 
school of visual wit that touched genius in the 
hands of Saul Bass and Milton Glazer, but 
had become “tedious and cliched’ beyond 
that rarefied atmosphere ▼ 





Saville saw the future elsewhere: “I was 
growing up in the school of subtle and silent 
visual communication; in the David Bowie, 
Ro>^ Music school of post-modern pop I was 
in that generation of middle-class British kids 
who, through pop, were learning to reference 
a broader visual canon of culture ” 

Ifey to this style was a transition of power. 
Record artwork was liberated from the grip 
of advertisers, and became a nexus of art, 
fashion and music informed by, contributing 
to and expanding on the pop cultural 
landscape Designers like Saville weren’t 
goingto be passive instruments of the music 
business, they were going to create their own 
identity That was the lesson from Professor 
Bowie, ” he says 

Saville was 23-years-old when he hooked up 
with the Factory crowd But he was different 
Educated and from the affluent outskirts of 
Manchester, he had a different perspective on 
what was going on. Where Joy Division knew 
Manchester from the inside, and gave voice 
to that experience in their music, Saville was 
an outsider with a kind of neo-noir take on 
the city’s Victorian righteousness Where Joy 
Division experienced the grim reality of the 
post-industrial condition, it was romanticism 
that Altered into his work. 

Joy Division released Unknown Pleasures in 
1979, and its cover epitomises what we now 


recognise as Saville’s post-punk aesthetic On 
a pure black background rests an image of 
100 successive pulses from CP19, the flrst 
neutron star discovered in 1967 That's it No 
title, no band name, no track listing. Nothing. 
Nothing to identity it as a commercial 
product. It was a giant ‘Fuck you' to the 
music industry 

It's a cover that could only have come from 
Factory he reckons “Because it wasn’t a 
company, and because it wasn't a business, 
and because nobody knew what they were 
doing, I had no gatekeepers "The only 
guiding principle was that, ‘Anything that 
looked like the record business was anathema 
to us" Flere was a cover that didn’t care if 
you couldn’t And it in the racks; didn't care if 
you didn’t like it; didn’t care if you didn’t get 
it. That was the point: if you didn’t get it, it 
wasn’t for you anyway. 

But Saville was different in another way He 
was ambitious, and it’s that ambition that 
sets him apart from his contemporaries, 
and goes some way to explaining his career 
since Factory 

After producing the artwork tor Joy Division’s 
second album. Closer, in 1980, Saville went 
to work for Virgin Records, and the culture 
shock still reverberates 25 years later. "When 
I started working within Virgin,” he says, “I 
met the rules " The demands of the industry 


- get it done quick and get making money - 
conflicted with his meticulous and notoriously 
time-consuming approach to his work. He 
admits he was unpopular but blames it on 
their “shabby standards” Then he offers a 
more surprising explanation: "I knew that the 
work I was doing in the music industry was a 
playground for design, but it wasn’t serious, 
grown-up design If I was going to do British 
Airways one day it was going to be about the 
quaiity and the standard of the work, not how 
happy some cowboys at Virgin were ” 

Imagine at this point a mental screeching 
of tyres Hang on That’s like Ian Curtis 
admitting that he wanted to duet with Abba 
That’s not post-punk. You can't complain 
about the evil record industry and then dream 
of working for BA, can you? They’re, you 
know, SA What’s going on here? 

Suddenly, in Ffeter Seville, you recognise 
the contradictions and complexities at 
the heart of the Factory era Factory is a 
legend, but what that really means is that 
It’s been crystallised, frozen in time, and 
with it the people and the attitude that made 
it. They’ve come to represent something 
bigger than themselves - a sign of the times, 
opportunity and opposition Factory is a 
symbol of change, but as a symbol it remains 
unchanging itself It’s a youthful ideal filed 
in our collective memory, but we forget that 
those youths have long since grown up and ▼ 






their ideals have long since changed shape. 
And in fact, maybe they didn’t all share those 
ideals in the first place, and vnhy should they? 
Unfrozen, the sad, inevitable truth of age 
IS that it leaves little room for noble ideals, 
and our heroes are prone to beliefs that are 
violently disappointing 

So, on the one hand, Saville can be casually 
dismissive about his work post-Factory, 
because none of it lives up to those youthful 
ideals - 'They’re okay” he says of work 
that has included commissions for Stella 
McCartney, Yohji Yamamoto and adidas, 

"but they’re not interesting, they’re not 
important. All the important work is where 1 
was able to express my own opinion about the 
world I was living In." But then what do those 
opinions look like today? Truth is, they've 
taken on the crushing perspective of age: 
“Record packaging and music is something 
you’re interested in as a teenager and when 
you’re in your early twenties, but it’s not long 
term and it’s not serious." 


This sentiment is entirely legitimate except 
for the pessimism it entails about the world 
today Sometimes it seems like there’s an 
ugly protectiveness in people who’ve been 
involved in creative movements, as if, having 
had their own stab at youthful rebellion, they 


want to deny anybody else the same chance; 
as if that might make the memory of their 
youth (which, for some of them, is all they’ve 
got left) less special 


No one could accuse Seville of living off the 
past, but he’s blithely dismissive of today’s 
creative environment as being entirely 
business oriented That’s why he says, "The 
reality is that professional graphic design is 
not the right place for me Even though I 
know business and I grew up in a business 
family. I'm actually not interested in what 
I think of as a dimension of art or culture 
being bastardised by business That’s what I 
have a problem with ” 

As an example, he gives Martin Sorrell’s 
redesign of the BA (them again) tail plane 
logo. BA saw itself as the ‘world’s airline’ 
so Sorrell and co removed Britannia from 
the BA fleet and replaced it with designs 
from around the world. It was, says Saville, 
a “wonderful response”to BA’s particular 
conundrum, but Business Class passengers 
-the ones who pay BA’s bills - wanted to fly 
the flag, so the designs were removed “It’s 
business,” he says, “it’s all business." 

Only it’s not all business. BA is all business 
because BA is a huge tucking worldwide 


airline Just as Factory wasn’t BA, neither 
are the countless independent record labels, 
film distributors and - yes - magazine 
publishers around today It’s easy to call 
the world 'all business' when you make your 
cash as an image consultant to some of the 
world's premier brands, safely tucked inside 
the bosom of the mainstream, but the fringe 
is still the fringe, and to deny that people are 
still fighting against that mainstream is 
]ust a tiny bit insulting to those people 
when it’s every bit as hard to do that now 


It’s unfair to single out Ffeter Saville for 
criticism |ust because he's honest enough 
to share his misgivings He’s not that starry 
eyed about the past either. Indeed, the one 
thing he still believes in (perhaps the one 
thing he ever believed in) is Ian Curtis Ian, 
he says, was The last true story in pop", and 
that makes him different - makes that period 
different Tan killed himself because of how 
he felt so this touches people," he says. “It’s 
very rare in contemporary culture for there 
to be anything for people to believe in "That, 
in the end is the difference between then and 
now - Factory, Manchester and the VOs paid 
the price for their credibility; one that we’re 
yet to pay And yet, if we’re all doomed to 
grow old, IS it really worth it after all? ■ 
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AS A PHOTOGRAPHER, ANTON CORBIJN UNDERSTANDS THE POWER OF A 
PERFECT IMAGE. ON SCREEN, THE CINEMATOGRAPHER IS THE TRUE VISUAL 
ARTIST OF FILMMAKING, BUT MOST PEOPLE KNOW LITTLE ABOUT THESE 
UNSUNG HEROES. WE GATHERED THREE OF THE WORLD’S BEST - JANUSZ 
KAMINSKI, MATTHEW LIBATIQUE AND DANNY COHEN, WHO BETWEEN THEM 
ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR SAVING PRIVATE RYAN, THE FOUNTAIN AND THIS IS 
ENGLAND - TO FIND OUT MORE. 
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Literally meaning ‘writing in movement’, 

cinematography remains the most mysterious role in film 
Broduction. While the director revels in the aura of auteur, the 
[cinematographer, or director of photography, is caught in the 
jhalf-light of recognition, both defined and diminished by proximity 
*0 the big man. While other roles may be underrated, they at 
least have a clear position m the division of labour The role of 
DP however, is defined from set to set, by personality as much as 
ability Yet the importance of the cinematographer lies in the fact 
that while making films may be an inexact science, no one has a 
greater impact on their visual style. 


Matthew Libatique met Darren Aronofsky while studying at the 
American Film Institute He has DP’d all three of Aronofsky’s 
features in addition to Tigerland, Phone Booth and next summer's 


"I wasn't really that conscious of the position of DP” he admits. 

"I thought everything was funnelled through the director But then 
someone introduced me to the concept of DP and to films by 
Bertolucci and Storaro. At the same time there was Spike Lee and 
Do The Right Thing happening I was attracted to that partnership 
aspect of it, you know, like Mick Jagger and Keith Richards ” 


A list of the most celebrated cinematographers is evocative of 
the history of cinema; its international influences, rich history 
and greatest triumphs: Gregg Toland (Citizen Kane), Vittorio 
Storaro (The Last Emperor), Vilmos Zsigmond (The Deer Hunter), 
Michael Chapman (Taxi Driver), Haskell Wexler (One Fiew Over The 
Cuckoo's Nest), Tak Fujimoto (The Sxfh Sense) DPs have a justified 
reputation as artists of the medium in the truest sense, freed from 
the directorial distraction of coaxing performances from actors, 
and hence absorbed purely in the visual embodiment of the story, 
from framing and lensing to the use of light and shade, the texture 
of the film stock, and the colour palette. 

Yet, perhaps surprisingly, it is still a career some have simply 
stumbled into. Janusz Kaminski fled Poland for the USA in 1981 
where he enrolled at film school in Chicago. He has been DP on all 
of Steven Spielberg's films since Schindler's List, and is currently 
working on the fourth Indiana Jones instalment 

'As a young man," he says, "what do you know about movie 
making? There's a director, there's a producer with a cigar, there’s 
a story to be involved and entertained by. I didn't know there were 
other professions Once we started making a lot of movies, totally 
by accident I was taken to be the cinematographer and I just fell in 
love with the whole idea of creating an image and being proud of 
the work. I was never really told I was good at anything, but from 
the very first time I shot a load of film, I was told I was good at it 
A little bit of positive reinforcement at an early age can do magic ’’ 


If film students don’t enrol in film school with the intention of 
becoming cinematographers it’s perhaps partly a result of the 
ambiguity of this very 'partnership' Libatique, however, is clear 
that his role is to be led by the director: “In a one-line phrase, I 
think I am really just the articulator of a vision, whether it’s partly 
mine or not mine at all. I’m the one who has to visualise and 
articulate the idea that is coming out of the director's mind, or 
from a screenplay and put it in a film.” 

This sentiment is echoed by rising star Danny Cohen, 
cinematographer on Shane Meadows’ Dead Man's Shoes and This 
Is England. "Every job you do is absolutely different because of 
the degree that directors have a visual brand," he says. "Some are 
incredibly visually literate and know exactly what they want their 
film to look like, other directors. It’s not that they’re not interested 
in how the film is, they just completely pass that to you, and that's 
what you take up when you take the job Obviously, there are no two 
directors who work the same or think the same, so in a way you’ve 
got to be slightly chameleon about making it work.” 

However, veteran DP Kaminski is more definitive about the role: 
"Anything that goes in front of the lens I am responsible for if 
something doesn't look right, either the cinematographer ignored 
it, or wasn't that knowledgeable, or just got lazy Everything that 
goes in front has to go to my eye, it has to be approved and 
analysed by me Some guys are very anal and very thorough - I 
operate slightly more on the instinctual level.” ▼ 






Kaminski's pride in the importance of his role boils down to the 
fact that, despite the enviable position of working with Spielberg, 
he has not achieved it by compromise "It’s a very rewarding and 
involved profession if you want that," he says “There are plenty of 
guys who don’t really care; they make good money, they make sure 
it gets done. That’s not what I am You can reduce the position to, 
’Hey, I’ll make sure that you can see the actors’. I provide exposure, 
but that’s not photography. That’s ]ust the light ’’ 

Within every cinematographer lies this conflict between 
professionalism and pride. Take the issue of style. For a 
cinematographer, a distinctive style is a double-edged sword: 
on the one hand inherently contradictory to the spirit of realising 
a director's vision; on the other the mark of authority and 
artistic achievement 

When asked if they have a style, Kaminski, Libatique and Cohen 
all have a similar refrain. “I don’t think I have a style," demurs 
Kaminski “I look at all the films I’ve done - from Munich to Al to 
Private Ryan, now we're making IndylV'-the beauty of these 
movies is that none of them are set in the same time frame, and 
none of them has the same story. What you can have is a certain 
aesthetic. 1 think I’m hired for a certain aesthetic." 

Says Libatique: “I’d like to think that I cater to the story I build 
the visual language based on the screenplay and the main 
character I think if there was a ‘style’ for me, it would be that I 
am trying to adhere to what is necessary for the film to be 
visualised I feel comfortable but I am still striving in every film." 


But perhaps it’s Cohen who puts it most succinctly; "I think in 
a way [having a style] is the kiss of death. If you say, ’Yes, I’ve 
got a style’, you pigeonhole yourself For me, I like to keep mixing 
it up The work I did with [Stephen] Poliakoff was slick, high-end 
TV drama If you compare that with This Is England, you could 
link the way things are framed or something, but as films they’re 
not similar in any way. I think if you ended up having a style 
you’d end up getting asked to do the same sort of work, which 
you do very well, all the time. If anything, style is just what’s 
underneath the images " 

It’s interesting that those cinematographers, like Sioraro, who 
have most obviously developed an individual style or patina (in 
his case even a new aspect ratio, ’Univisium’) have done so within 
the parameters of an established relationship with a director (in 
his case, Bernardo Bertolucci) Both Libatique and Kaminski are 
effusive in praise for the freedom that their partnerships give 

"I’m not really interested in making a popcorn movie that 
communicates on a very visceral but somehow very shallow 
level,” says Kaminski. "I want to make movies that combine 
both things That's why I’m with Steven, because he has that 
ability to make movies that provide entertainment but also have 
some substance to them, and they give me a chance to create a 
non-verbal language which has emotional impact on the viewer 
while at the same time they are entertained by Steven's ability to 
communicate with large audiences." 

Libatique; "Fie [Aronofksy] is very specific, chiefly about 
composition, and it’s very geometric what he does in terms of 
visuals, but at the same time he’s not The specifics of light he 
doesn’t really get into, he leaves that up to me, so there is this 
level of creativity. It’s almost iike I have more freedom to light 
with him even though he’s so specific about his frame." 

Security through artistic partnership, then, is the modus 
operandi of the cinematographer But with the right 
personalities, it is a happy and productive union. Matthew 
Libatique again; “I still believe it’s a director’s medium, which 
IS what I enjoy For me, the beauty of it is being that close to 
the visionary and being that right-hand person who articulates 
that vision - having that responsibility and having that 
contribution is the rush. The director who walks the red carpet 
at Cannes completely deserves it, you know, and for us if that’s 
what we wanted, we should be directors. I think we are almost 
like the drummer We sit in the background ’’ ■ 
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Like many of the best things in life, it came in a plain 
cover. Discussed in marvelling tones at the back of the 
classroom, the record captivated our fertile imaginations. 
The group dressed in bondage gear and performed 
unspeakable acts on the video. They were called Frankie 
Goes To Hollywood, and the single was ‘Relax’. 

Although the record had been released before the errd of the previous 
year, It took the hilarious antics of Radio One DJ Mike Read - who 
snapped it in half live on air- to catapult It to number one in January 
1984. By then the song wassubject toa total BBC ban, butthisonly 
added to its mystique. 

Behind it all, printed on the centre of the 1 2" disc, was the motto 
Zang Tuum Tumb. Named after an obscure Italian futurist art movement, 
the label was set up by ace producer and one-time Yes man Trevor Horn 
alongside his wife Jill Sinclair, who provided the business input, and 
A/M£ journalist Paul Morley. Horn and Morley established themselves as 
partners in crime, waging an unfashionable crusade to inject big sounds 
and even bigger hype into the world of pop. 

Factory Records provided much of the inspiration - ZTT releases 
were numbered in the 'Action' and 'Incrdental' series - but in contrast 
to Factory's post-industrial Manchester gloom, ZTT was a purveyor of 
pristine, power-tooled pop from a studio in Notting Hill, West London: 
well-heeled, bohemian and, yes, slightly pretentious. 

'Two Tribes', the follow-up to 'Relax' that played on Cold War 
paranoia, anrrounced itself with an air raid siren, crashing cymbals and 
a nrjclear attack warning. Coupled with lavishly designed record sleeves 
and a controwrsy-stoking video, the message was simple: pop matters. 

Looking back, the conspiratorial mutterings over whether Frankie 
Goes To Hollywood performed theirown material seem strarrgely 
innocent. Horn's euphoric, expansive sound gave 'Two Tribes' and 
'Welcome To The Pleasuredome' - the title track of Frankie's debut 
album, which had then-record advarrce sales of £1 million in Britain - 
an exhilarating wallop that's still palpable today. 

Orre year on, ZTT also had major critical arid public successes 
with the Art of Noise -an invisible supergroup of producers - and three 
Dussektorfers called Propaganda. The latter's first album, A Secret Wish, 
produced by Horn accomplice Stephen Upson, represents the label's 
most successful mix of pseudo-intellectual bombast and pop hooks, 
heralded by a single, 'Dr Mabuse', whose video provided photographer 
Anton Corbijn with his directorial debut. 

At the height of Its fame in June 1 965, ZTT took over the 
Ambassadors Theatre in London to showcase its diverse roster, which 
by rrow included a French cabaret artiste, Anne Pigalle, and avant-garde 
composer Andrew Poppy. Brjt all was not well behind the scenes. 

Propaganda claimed that precederrce was being given to the 
Frankie campaign, which meant that their brilliant second single, 'Duel' 
(described by Morley as 'Abba In heaven'), was delayed. Perhaps Horn 
was also distracted by work on his own masterpiece, Grace Jones' 


Slave to the Rhythm, an album of half-a-dozen \«rsionsof the same 
title track that reputedly took nine months to perfect. 

However; things were rro better in the Frankie camp: the group's 
five members were unhappy about their lack of lnvol\«ment in the 
recording process. 'To people In the street, the five of our feces are 
Frankie GoesTo Hollywood," said lead singer Holly Johnson. "It's only 
a certain elite that thinks othenivise. No one's going to shorjt 'Frankie' 
at Paul Morley or Trevor Horn in the street." 

They were packed off to Ireland with Upson to write their second 
album, Liverpool, but It was to be their last. Art and artifice was no 
longerenough to support the carefully constructed pantheon of ZTT. 

A series of legal actions heralded the departures of the label's three 
fourKjationacts: the Art of Noise, Frankie GoesTo Hollywood and 
Propaganda. 

Only in 1 989 did the label truly find its feet again, thanks to 
pioneering British dance group 608 State, first with album 90 and 
then follow-up fxrff, which included hits 'In Yer Face' and 'Cubik', 
as well as astrjte collaborations with New Order's Bernard Sumner 
arid Bjork, then lead singer of bonkers Icelandic group The 
Sugarcubes. Initially, Horn transferred some of the same electro 
krrow-howto new signing Seal, but their work quickly moved from 
crjtting edge pop to AOR pap. 

Bythe time of ZTTs tenth anniversary celebrations in 1994, the 
pattern had been set for the following years. The label that pioneered 
the possibilities of the remix - causing chart rules to be aKered to 
limit the number of different versions of a single that can be released 
-was now preoccupied with remastering, repackaging, re-releasing 
and, yes, remixirrg its prestigious catalogue. 

Horn even proved naysayer Holly Johnson wrong when in 2004 
he mounted a Prince's Trust concert featuring many of the acts he 
had produced - some from ZTT's heyday- to celebrate 25 years of 
his own career in the record industry. The finale was a performance by 
Frankie GoesTo Hollywood, with Johnson's place In the line-up taken 
by a TV-style audition-winner. 

These days Stephen Lipson provides the meticulous production 
on Will Young's memorable singles, arid the label's legacy can be 
heard elsewhere. Who else but Trevor Horn could be behind faux 
lesbians Tatu's synth stabs? Just listen to the care and attention 
afforded to throwaway acts like Girls Aloud or Rachel Stevens, say, 
arid ask yourself where that attitude came from. No wonder Paul 
Morley's book. Words arxJ Music, is a blush-free hagiography to 
Kylie's 'Can't Get You Out Of My Head'. 

A year ago, Horn's wife Jill Sinclair had an accident that left her In 
a coma. Newspaper reports recently suggested Horn Is selling their 
home - with attached superstudio - because it is too painful for him 
to live there. But he continues to work, and looks like he's back to 
what he does best. With old cohorts Ld Creme and Lipson, he's just 
released a single, 'Barking Up The Right Tree'. They're called The 
Producers. It sounds like a blast ■ 
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Our generation is too young to remember the suicide 
of Ian Curtis on May 18, 1980. For us, Curtis has always 
been shaped by the legend that enveloped him; a distant, 
shimmering object of seductive fascination. 

But another suicids helped define pop music when we were teenagers. 
Back in 1994, Kurt Cobain's death was shocking because it was the 
abrupt, incomprehensible end to a part of our living cultural landscape. 
Whether or not you liked Nirvana, ^u understood that they were a part of 
the 'now', suddenly stopped. 

It seems strange today that a new generation stands in relation to 
Cobain as we did to Curtin they see him as an artfully made postscript 
-the magazine retrospective, the re-packaged music, the documentary 
fim - covered in the mystique that attaches itself to those artefact. 
Instead of the real Cobain, they have their own, mythical version. 

What is this strange relationship between rock music and self- 
destructive death? Why do stars such as Curtis and Cobain - as well as 
Jim Morrison, Jeff Buckley, Janis Joplin and others - attain a status in 
death that their music, however brilliant, could never have afforded them 
in life? How, exactly, does that transformation occur; and, moreover, what 
is the music industry's role in it? 

Perhaps the idea that record company executives indarksuibset 
out to glamorise suicide is simplistic. Still, it seems apparent that the 
industry -and its media, ttio - somehow end upselling teenagers a fairy 
tale about these rock stars that has little to do with truth, and lots to 


do with back catalogues. If so, what might be the effect of that on the 
music's consumers? 

Norka Malberg is a psychotherapist at the Anna Freud Centre in 
London, which specialises in helping children and adolescents with 
mental health problems. She says that the massages teens receive from, 
and about, the rock stars they listen to are important "Adolescence is 
the second stage of psychological vulnerability, after infancy," she says. 
"Studies show that, in fact, you regress a little in terms of your ability 
cope with the world. 

"At that age you are letting go of your parents, and starting to seek 
your own identity. This means teens constantly seek new objects of 
identification. Who do they want to be like? Music and rock stars become 
a very powerful answerto that question." 

Malberg knows from f rst-hand exprerience that whan teens are 
encouraged to identify with a dysfunctional persona, the effect can be 
damaging: 'These days, I see a lot of teens who are into music which 
sends the message that it's okay to hate yourself. Someof the teensi see 
cut themselves, and I start to wonder if they see this as something that 
they have to do in order fe be the person that they want to be. 

"An event such as the suicide of Kurt Cobain is at the extreme end 
of all this. Ifsdangerous if his suicide represented, even implicitty, as a 
legitimate way of dealing with problems. It's easy to demonise the music 
industry, but what about doing more to say that the suicide of Cobain, 
and the self-destructive behaviour of someone like Pete Doherty, are not 
legitimate lifestyle choices?" 


"Interest in these j 


If teens are vulnerable to the messageswe give them about rock 
stars, living or dead, what kind of responsibility should the music Industry 
shoulder? Or Is a fascination with extremes of behaviour just a natural 
part of the way teenagers are? Gareth Grundy, deputy editor of Q 
magazine, argues for a moresubtle view of what is going on. “It^ easy to 
see that record companies make a lot of money out of dead rock stars,’’ 
he says, "but It’s much harder to see what their role Is In that" 

Grundy sees the creation of myths around dead stars as a ground-up 
phenomenon: "You get a fascination when certain artists die young where 
that fact lifts their appeal, and future generations become Interested In 
them In a new way. Look at Jeff Buckley. He was highly regarded when he 
was alive, but no one could have predicted the huge Influence he came to 
have over a new generation of artists such as Coldplay arxl Muse. That's 
not Imposed byexecutives or journalists; It’s organic. 

"When an artist such as CobaIn or Buckley dies, and itsyour job to 
write music news, of course you're going to cover it, and of course some 
outlets might go over the top- that's part of the media landscape whether 
you're talking about CobaIn or Diana. But I think the idea that any m 
agazine or writer would encourage suicide is absurd." 

As for the music companies, he argues, their handling of the back 
catalogue is governed by a raft of practicalities: "Often, the back catalogue 
of an artist will be controlled by his family or former bandmates," he says. 
"If Geffen want to put out a new Nirvana record, for example, Dave Grohl 
and Krist Novosellc have to sign off. So this Idea that record executives are 
cynically manipulating the legacy however they want doesn't really work. 


"Interest In these stars Is out there and It is legitimate. If It^ done well 
and by the right people - as with Corrlrof-then there'snothlng wrong 
with serving that Interest. A whole new generation are discovering Joy 
Division now, and that'sa good thing." 

Grundy points to the sensitive handling of the Joy Division legacy to 
make a further point; that record executives - In this case those at Joy 
Division's label. Factory Records - ate often friends with the artisb that 
they represent. Zoe Miller of Mute Records agrees; "At Mute, we know 
our artists personally," she says. 'Yes, we're a smaller company, but that 
will be true at any record company to an extent. The executives who sign 
an artist will develop, at least, a working relationship with those people." 

Perhaps the answers we're looking for are more subtle than the 
questions allow. And what of the messages In the music Itself The lyrics 
of CobaIn and Curtis might be depressive and dysfunctional In ttine, 
but they possess a beauty that means they will always be of Interest to 
teenagershungry for portraits of adult life. At the very least, the suicides 
of both singers proved that the music was real, and even if that means 
grappling with some weighty concepts, perhaps it's better for kids to 
understand that than tune out to whatever reality TV winner is being 
thrown at the charts. 

Perhaps we should listen more to Norka Malberg and others like 
her, who are trying to tell us why teenagers are drawn to troubled rock 
stars In the first place. Norka encourages the parents she sees to try to 
understand their teenager's music, "If you simply criticise it, then they 
really will stop listening," she says ■ 




A LWLies reyin villnotbe 
inhibited bj any perceived 
rulet. Just asmoviet are about 
more than the two hoursyou 
spend sitting in the cinema, our 
reviews are a chance to talk about 
much more than the immediate 
experience of the film in question. 
Therearemany di^erent aspects 
of the movie-going experience 
and we will embrace them all. 


Ant i cipat i on 

Ever waited six montks for a box- 
office hebemotb? Read a hook that 
you loved and nervously watched 
the adaptation? Been pleasantly 
surprised by an olf-the-radar 
independent? Anticipation plays 
a crucial role in your reaction to 
a movie. Rather than ignore it, 
we think it should be measured 
and acknowledged as part of the 
movie-going experience. 

Marketi out of y. 


Enj oyment 

All other things aside^ how did 
you feel for those two hours? 
Were you glued to your seat? 
Did the film speak to your soul? 
Was it upsetting, disappointing, 
or just plain boring? Were you 
even awake? 


In Retrospect 

Great movies live with you; you 
carry them around wherever you 
go and the things they say shape 
the way you see the world. Did 
this movie fade away or was every 
moment burned into your retinas? 
Was it a (^uick fix action flick, good 
for a rainy Sunday afternoon? Or 
the first day of the rest of your 
life? Did you hate it with a fury 
only to fall in love with a passion? 
Or did that first love drain away 
like a doomed romance? 

Marketi out of S. 
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Who would ever have 

thought that the plug ugly poater 
boy of late '90s American cinema 
would make a film to be filed 
directly next to such dIm-wItted, 
artistically bankrupt rot as Scary 
Movie, Dale Movie and their Ilk? 
Like those films, Death Proof 
pays homage for homage's sake, 
Inviting us Into the hoary world 
of seedy fleapit cinemas and 
micro-budgeted, gung-ho 
exploitation pics. Except this 
was made with loads of money 
and will be screened In really 
nice cinemas. So...? 

Taking In the ultra violent 
travails of Stuntman Mike (Kurt 
Russell) as he mercilessly prays 
on scantily-clad young women 
then drives over their faces In his 
souped-up black 1 970 Chevy 
Nova, Death Proof- like the K/// 
6/// films before It -feels like a 
rag-bag compendium of oblique 
references to the '70s and little 
else. Yes Quentin, we all know 
how good the '70s were. Can we 
please move on now? 

To give it that bona fide 
grindhouse feel, the sound is 
muffled, the picture loses Its 
colour, and the grain streaks are 
artificially accentuated. Ironically, 
such Is the facile level at which 
Tarantino now pitches his once- 
hlp, now crushingly tedious 
dialogue, you actually begin to 
appreciate the Jumpy editing, 
especially when It saves you 
from a decent chunk of another 
dreary, self-congratulatory 
monologue which Inevitably leads 
to someone saying how good 
Eiectra Giide in Bine is. 

Thedirector, It seems, has 
ceased making films for audiences 
In orderto appease his own 



fanboy hubris by delivering 
another masturbatory boys 
fantasy with a keg of beer and 
gaggle of libidinous cheer giris 
where its soul should be. 
Quentin Tarantino's Death Proof 
Is about as useful to cinema as 
Martin Scorsese packing up his 
camera to open a chain of 
tanning salons In Harlem. 

Clocking In at an obscene 
1 13 minutes. It's an idea that 


would've felt stretched at its 
original double-bill length (with 
Robert Rodriguez's Pianet Terror) 
of 90 minutes. As such, it's a low 
for the director; cinema and 
humanity. And who ever heard of 
a great car movie without Burt 
Reynolds? David Jenkins 

Anticipation . 


Enjoyment, is that 
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THE 

KINGDOM 


DIRECTED BY 
Peter Berg 
STARRING Jemie 



A MIGHTY 
HEART 



Anticipation. 



Enjoyment, rull- 
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In Retrosped 


In case you hadn’t 

noticed, the world has changed. 
The end of the Cold War should 
be a cause for celebration, but It 
has also left members of the 
filmmaking fraternity scratching 
their heads as to what baddies 
look like these days. 

In a 'post-9/1 1 world', the 
growing threat of International 
tennrism provides fertile ground 
for replacements. There's only 
one problem; the Ideological 
complexities of global Jihad are 
rather more difficult to dramatise 
than those of a disgruntled 
communist with a primed nuclear 
warhead and an Itchy trigger 

Such concerns did not 
appear to tax Peter Berg too 
strongly when he was sitting In 
the dlrector'schalr of action 
thriller The Kingdom. Set against 
the backdrop of a tumultuous 
Middle East, Berg's film opens 
with a minute-long potted history 


of America's role In Saudi 
Arabia, from 1 933 to the present 
day. A slick maniage of VFX and 
historical analysis, this opening 
sequence Is an aesthetically and 
technically breathtaking feat of 
contextuallsation with an 
uncomfortable subtext: we've 

action begin. 

And boy does It begin. 

Within minutes of the opening 
credits, a Little League baseball 
game becomes a massacre of the 
Innocents as Wahabi extremists 
visit an appalling series of terrorist 
attacks on a compound for 
Western workers In Riyadh. When 
a follow-up explosion kills an FBI 
operative Investigating the 
atrocities. Agent Ronald Fluery 
(Jamie Foxx) takes matters Into 
his own hands, leading a crack 
team of Investigators (Jennifer 
Garner; Chris Cooper and Jason 
Bateman) from the US to avenge 
their colleague's death. 








Right from the outset, The 
Kingdom displays that peculiarly 
Hollywood combination of 
political engagement and 
Intellectual reductionism. Despite 
occasional glimpses of subtlety 
and sympathy (the film's closing 
lines offer a tantalising Insight 
Into What Might Have Been), 

Berg seems unwilling to let the 
complexities of reality stand In 
the way of a thumping good 
action film. 

Let's not be churlish - reality 
has never had much to do with a 
genre whose credo is 'bigger, 
better, faster, more'. And - putting 
political sensibilities to one side - 
It really is a thumping good action 
film, one that bears the thumbprint 
of producer Michael Mann. Guess 
what, Foxx and his team don't do 
things by the book. What the 
heck, they put a few people's 
backs up. But what's wrong with 
flamboyantly disregarding the 
laws of a sovereign nation and 
Inflaming tensions across the 


Middle East when you've got a 
terrorist to catch? 

At times, Berg's decision to 
anchor his story In contemporary 
political waters seems benignly 
simplistic. At others, it sails 
uncomfortably close to becoming 
distasteful. It's hard to know how 
much to enjoy the irony of 
Bateman's Agent Leavitt flicking 
through his Idiot's Guide to the 
Koran In between missions, while 
Foxx's assurance to a Saudi 
police chief that he and his team 
will flush out the terrorists 
responsible If given freedom to 
operate Is likewise Infused with 
ambiguity. His assertion that 
"America Is not perfect... But 
we' re good at this" could apply 
equally to the work of his nation's 
covert operations teams or their 
Hollywood compatriots' ability to 
package aestheticised violence as 
entertainment. 

Although It shares loose 
political and geographical territory 
with The Kingdom, Michael 


Winterbottom'sA Mighty Heart 
might have been made on a 
different planet. Set In the volatile 
region of southern Pakistan, the 
film dramatises the tme story of 
Mariane Peari, whose husband - 
Wail Street Journal reporter Danny 
- was abducted and murdered by 
Islamist extremists while 
researching a story In 2002. 

At the heart of the narrative In 
every way, Angelina Jolle Is 
mesmeric as Danny's pregnant 
French-Cubanwlfe. Despite 
barbed comments from some 
critics who doubted the wisdom of 
casting her In the lead role, Jolle 
skilfully Internalises unimaginable 
sorrow without surrendering 
herself to mawkishness, then 
finally unleashes her heartache 
with elemental force. 

As the hunt for Danny's 
kidnappers Intensifies, Marcel 
Zyskind's photography brings the 
seething streets of Karachi to the 
screen In all their chaotic grime 
and glory. At times his masterful 


camerawork approaches 
anaesthesia, evoking the stench 
of sweat and stinging oureyes 
with the pollutbn and glare of an 
Asian metropolis. Irfan Khan 
excels as the police captain who 
leads the Investigation as it 
snakes Into the political labyrinth 
of a schizophrenic nation, whose 
president's outwardly pro-Western 
stance masks the comuptlon and 
extremism endemic In his 
country's security forces. 

Biographical material Isn't 
easy to handle at the best of 
times, but WInterbottom shows 
mercifully sound judgement 
throughout, eschewing bombast 
and sentimentality In his pursuit of 
understated tragedy. This lightness 
of touch confirms WInterbottom 's 
continuing development Into a 
filmmaker of real substance, 
allowing him to conduct a probing 
exploration of the human condition 
In which heroism is as evident In 
the bearing of defeat as the 
achievement of victory. Mike Brett 





Remember that 

scene in The Godfather when 
Michael Corleone orchestrates a 
hit on the heads of New York's 
five mafia families? 

The same thing just 
happened in Hollywood. As of 
now, Jim Carrey, Ben Stiller, 
Adam Sandler, Will Ferrell and 
Vince Vaughn are dead. There's 
a new king of comedy in town. 

Step forward Judd Apatow, 
and hell, take a bow Evan 
Goldberg and Seth Rogen. In 
a little over two years the team 
responsible for The 40 Year Old 
Virgin, Knocked Up and now 
Superbad have dragged the 
genre away from the bloated 
budgets of yesterday's In-crowd 
and given it back to the people, 
ordinary people, who drink. 


smoke, swear, take drug sand 
talk shit about sex. 

It's not rocket science and 
It's not art, but It Is a breath 
of fresh air to see normal kids 
on screen again. Witness best 
friends Seth (Jonah HIM) and 
Evan (Michael Cera). Seth Is an 
ovenivelght bundle of sexual 
frustration, Evan Is a timid geek. 
It's the end of their school 
days, they can't admit they're 
terrified of losing each other 
but, for the time being, they're 
preoccupied with getting laid. 
That's going to take them on 
one last. Insane night out to 
score booze, get to a house party 
and get some action. 

That set-up evolves Into an 
explosively funny ride that riffs 
on everything from Dazed and 


Confused to American Pie to 
Martin Scorsese's After Hours. 

It's a sprawling, skittish narrative, 
but director Greg Mottola 
rrtarshals it expertly, dividing 
the screen time Intelligently and 
pacing the big, big laughs against 
the ntoments of droll, gentle fun. 

Bast of all, Rogen and 
Goldberg's script doesn't 
patronise these kids. Seth and 
Evan (and yeah, the clue Is 
In the names) aren't loveable 
losers, they're Just loveable and 
- crucially - they're never forced 
to beconte the cool crowd before 
they get the girls. 

Perhaps the film Is episodic 
to a fault. If anything. It lacks 
the sustained focus that rrtade 
Dazed and Confused such a 
melancholy statement about the 


end of youth. But when a film Is 
so generous, so abundantly un- 
cynical and such determinedly 
unwholesome fun. It really 
doesn't matter. The future of 
contedy looks very, very bright 
Indeed. Matt BochenakI 


Enjoyment. The 




AND WHEN DID 
YOU LAST SEE 
YOUR FATHER 



There’s no schmaltz 

here - just the kind of tmisms 
that explore the life-long parent/ 
child tussle; the one that makes 
Philip Larkin's token phrase, 
"They fuck you up, your mum 
and dad", such a great cliche. 

Colin Firth takes the mantle 
of author Blake Morrison, on 
whose book the film Is based, 
seething at his father Jim 
Broadbent's demise from cancer, 
and collating a niontage of 
memories which trigger anger, 
resentment and ambivalence. 

His sense of self and how 
parents and children reflect each 
other remains uncompromised 
by sentimentality, and this Is 
what sets the film apart. Like 


BLACK 

SHEEP 



Ah, New Zealand, 

with its bucolic. Hobbit-trodden 
hills, jocular locals and vast 
array of fluffy animals just waiting 
to be butchered, buggered, 
genetically messed with or. In 
this case, some unholy 
combination of all three. 

Channelling the spirit of 
early Peter Jackson with a 
touch more technical 
sophistication and a little less 
wit, Jonathan King's debut 
follows ovinophobe Henry 
(Nathan Melster) as he heads 
back to his childhood home to 
discover that the distinctly 
suspect (and somewhat over- 
literal) animal husbandry 
favoured by his brother Angus 
(Peter Feeney) has created a 
flock of marauding Frankensheep. 



life itself. Firth's reconciliation 
is neither straightfonivard nor 

Director Anand Tucker is a 
revelation. His use of reflection 
and mirrors throughout, adding 
layer upon layer. Is fantastic 
- a clear indication of the 
psychological multldln>ensionality 
of watching a parent die. 


And When Did You Last 
See Your Father Is an Intensely 
beautiful and brave him that 
confronts the grim logistics 
of death - both practical and 
enwtlonal - with great humour 
and frankness. Lorlen Haynes 


Enjoyment. And so 

In Retrospect. Prepare 



In a genre that delights In 
depictions of tree rape [The 
Evil Dead) and zombie rumpo 
{Braindead), the first half Is 
genially goofy rather than funny 
or scary. But then the sheep 
really hits the fan, and WETA's 
fearsome creatures come 
slathering to life In a Baa- 


mageddon of entrail-ripping, 
penIs-munchIng mutton 
chopsocky. 

The only people likely to 
feel hard done by are vegetarla 
farmers and those whose 
stomachs are weaker than 
their sense of humour. Kiwis: 1 
Taste: 0. Matt Glaaby 


Anticipation. Bad 


ispect . Three 









\ EVENING 



It’s a very odd film 

that can discuss heart-blackening 
guilt, loveless marriage, pain and 
regret only to taper off Into a dry- 
eyed ending. 

Two sisters, Constance 
(Natasha Richardson) and Nina 
(Toni Collette), peer down at 
their shrivelled mother, Ann, as 
she breathes her last. Suddenly, 
a secret escapes from her 
morphine-induced mutterings, 
one that she's carried to her 
deathbed. The secret Is a man 
named Harris. 


Hams was the one who 
got away from Ann after a fling 
at her best friend's wedding. 

And Harris Is the one who comes 

as she tries to pass on lessons 
learned to her daughters. 

The film Jumps back and 
forth to the young and vivacious 
Ann played by Claire Danes In a 
thorough, bold and self-assured 
performance. Sadly, Patrick 
Wilson's Harris Is one huge 
anticlimax. After a near perfect 
performance in Hard Candy, 


here Wilson looks like he'd be 
more comfortable In Madame 
Tussauds. Or perhaps his tightly 
stretched face just makes It 
Impossible to muster any kind 
of facial expression. 

The present day scenes 
llngeralmost as Implausibly 
as the dying mother. And 
despite the overload of serious 
talent - Including Vanessa 
Redgrave and Meryl Streep 
alongside their real-life offspring 
Evening says nothing new 
about the mistakes we make. 


the regret we harbour and th 
love we should have allowed 

Anticipation. 


Enjoyment . slightly 

In Retrospect. 




HOTROD 



Here’s the thing 

about dumb-ass comedies: some 
people dig this kinda stuff. They're 
around - moviegoers whose 
comedic threshold is so low they'll 
laugh at pretty much anything. 
You'll hearthem when you see Hot 
Rod, erupting In Intriguingly 
raucous laughter every couple of 
minutes at the botched bike 
stunts, the fake pom moustache 
and maybe even at the crazy jump 
cuts as the main character yells, 
'Coool beannnns!' about a 
hundred times In a row. 


Here's what you need to 
know: Andy Samberg plays Rod 
Kimble, a wannabe stuntman 
who leads a crew of deadwood 
types stuck In small town USA. 
Though his friends respect him. 
Rod's stepfather, Frank, thinks 
he's king of losers and his stunts 
are a joke. When Rod finds out 
that Frank needs a SSO,000 heart 
transplant, he sets out on a 
mission to jump over 15 school 
buses to raise cash for the 
operation. Why? So he can kick 
some stepdad ass and gain his 


respect once and for all. 

Like It or not, that's the plot, 
which Is padded out with a series 
of sketches that repeat 
themselves. In various types and 
format, over and over as they lead 
you to the Inevitable jump-over- 
bus climax. 

Hot Rod's got all the right 
Ingredients: heavily caricatured 
roles, entertaining sight gags, and 
even Isla Fisher, token hot chick In 
a low-cut dress. But In the end, 
the film revs but never takes off. 
And though some of it might be 


funny. It still doesn't mean it's 
great film. Vince Medeiros 


Anticipation . 


Enjoyment, okay, ha, 
ha, this is actually 
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Paris, 1984: Manu 

(Johan Libereau), a young man 
fresh from the country, throws 
himself with some relish into the 
city's gay pick-up scene, where he 
is befriended by an older doctor, 
Adrien (a typically engaging 
Michel Blanc). Manu has a knack 
for making friends, and it's not 
long before he embarks on an 
affairwith policeman Mehdi (Sami 
Bouajila), partner of Adrien's friend 
Sarah (Emmanuelle Beart). Of 
course, the real drama comes 
when Manu is diagnosed with a 
mysterious new disease. 

The outline may sound 


vaguely reminiscent of Techine's 
1991 outing, J'embrassepas, but 
if anything. The Witnesses sen/es 
as a counterpoint to that flashy 
but rathershallow affair. 

Techine has pitched his latest 
film against the grim reality of 
AIDS, which the director envisions 
as a war. It's a cliche of many 
films based on fact that time 
gives a welcome perspective. 

But compared to, say, Cyril 
Collard's incendiary 1992 
dispatch from the frontline, Les 
Nuits Fauves, one of the very 
best films to tackle the subject of 
the disease, here there isan 


unavoidable feeling of hindsight. 

Indeed, the director's camera 
is curiously inconstant as it follows 
the repercussions among the 
quartet of friends, which includes 
Manu's sister, Julie (Julie 
Depardieu). Intriguing too is how 
on different occasions characters 
are pictured in the same clothes 
(Sarah's yellow summer dress, a 
red polo shirt of Mehdi's), revisiting 
the same settings. That's true to 
life, but it also suggests a circle of 
society caught in a repeating cycle 
-an interesting idea which, like 
the film itself, remains curiously 
undeveloped. Jonas r^llk 


Anticipation . 





Enjoyment. Techine 
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TAPS 


TAPS is the leading training scheme 
for new television writers. 



With nearly 15 years of experience and over 700 previous delegates - 
many now making successful livings as writers - TAPS knows what it takes 
to discover and shape new writing talent. All courses are taught exclusively 
by active industry professionals - the knowledge they will pass on to you is 
first-hand and up-to-the-minute. 


Script Editing Workshop applications now open 
For the first time open to both Freelancers and Companies 

Courses in Oct 07 and Feb 08 

This intensive weekend wort<shop designed for any professional wanting to further 
their knowledge of script editing. Run by top script consultants, the course not only 
covers the essential basics, it also takes the delegates on the journey of an actual 
network programme from the original draft script through to the transmitted piece. 
Other courses available: 

Finding the Writer’s Voice • Continuing Drama • 

Continuing Series Masterclass • Writing tor Games 

For course dates and application forms please visit our website: 


skillset mms eg Ubt) B www.tapsnet.org 



Beautiful South 


BFI Southbank’s quarterly night of short films 
by emerging film-making talent, featuring talks 
by top film-makers and industry experts. 




Everyone who attends gets discounts on 
membership to Shooting People and on 
subscriptions to Little White Lies, as well as 
drinks deals on the night courtesy of Cobra Beer. 


^^Next event 22 November 


footing People 


0 ^ 


See your films on the big screen at London’s leading film 

visit www.bfi.org.uk/beautifulsouth, or email us at beautifulsouth@bfi.org.uk for mo 


venue 

more details 


BECAUSE FILMS INSPIRE... AMBITION 





\l-10 TO YUMA 



So, the western is 

back. Yay! And no doubt media 
theorists, academics and daddy's 
boy coiumnists are aiready 
reaching for their poiemicai six- 
shooters and giddiiy describing 
how the iikes of 3:10 to Yiyms, 
SerspNm Falls and The 
Assassination of Jesse James 
represent nothing iess than the re- 
imagining of the American psyche 
in the face of Bush-era 
aggression, paranoia and morai 
turpitude. And yet, you iook at 
3:10 to Yuma, you iook cioseiy, 
and it'sjust not there. 

For here is a movie, a 
contemporary remake of a iow- 
rent 1957 B-westem, that is 
positiveiy resistant to subtext, it 
foiiows the fortunes of one-iegged 
farmer and Civii War veteran Dan 
Evans (Christian Baie) as he 


attempts, with the aid of a 
dwindiing posse, to bring 
notorious outiaw Ben Wade 
(Russeii Crowe) to the frontier 
town of Contention, inorderto 
catch the tituiar prison train. Aiong 
the way, Evans repeis Apache 
attacks, corrupt raiiroaders and 
the inexorabie pursuit of Wade's 
increasingiy dangerous gang (ied 
by a deiiciousiy seedy Ben 
Foster). The movie buiids to an 
epiphany of sorts, with the 
emascuiated Evans rediscovering 
his inner gunsiinger, and the 
homicidai Wade nurturing his 
hitherto hidden moraiity. 

And that's about it. No ciunky 
diaiogue about the nature of war. 
No speeches about the essence 
of America, and how 'this country' 
wiii one day be great (for that you 
need to rent The Searchers). 


instead, it's jtjst two men on 
horseback, chasing the shit out of 
each other across the desert. And 
that, piigrim, is part of the movie's 
sneaky and seductive appeai. 

For it's a fiim that has an 
unusuaiiy high regard for the 
fundamentais of storytaiiing, 
thanks to some muscuiardirection 
from James Mangoid {Walk the 
Line), a tight Eimore Leonard short 
story source, and two typicaiiy 
empathetic turns from 
heavyweights Baie and Crowe, 
with the former empioying his now 
infamous hoiiow cheeked stare to 
devastating effect. When he 
pieads with wife Aiice (Gretchen 
Moi) in the movie's cri de coeur, "i 
been standing on one ieg for three 
goddamn years, waiting for God 
to do me a favour, and he ain't 
iistening!" you wiii beiieve him. 


read iots into Baie's ieg injury 
(iraqi iandmine, anyone?), or into 
the scene where Wade is tortured 
by psychopathic gang masters 
(Abu Ghraib?). But reaiiy, you 
couid aiso get a iife. Kevin Mater 


Anticipation, a 

remake of a slightly 



Enjoyment. Bale! 
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ATONEMENT 



In the 1980s Merchant 

Ivory epitomised Englishness- 
for-export in all its dapper; 
dubious glory. Now /Atonement 
seeks to re-establish this heritage 
cinema with the story of a brief 
encounterduring Worid War II 
given a contemporary twist 
courtesy of the dark currents of 
Ian McEwan's novel. 

It also qualifies director Joe 
Wright asamajortalent; his 
active camera is so visceral that 
a soldier framed against a 
bleeding sky in a field of 
scorching poppies brings tears 


to the eyes. And again as he 
weaves through decrepit bodies 
on the beaches singing dour, 
heavy-hearted hymns. 

The structural, non-linear 
story-telling is superior too, 
switching from Chatterley- 
esque lovers Robbie (James 
McAvoy) and Cecilia (Keira 
Knightley), tochildAvoman 
Briony (Romola Qarai) whose 
jealousy and false accusation 
tears them asunder. It's in the 
acceptance of its audience's 
sophistication that - whatever 
yourfellowship with the novel - 


the film finds its own language. 

Atonement is a near 
masterpiece that only lacks 
the substance of great 
performances. McAvoy is 
charming as ever, yet the 
mistresses of the manor- 
who both love and resent the 
housekeeper's son - disappoint. 
Knightley is all vacant petulance 
while Qarai is insipid and damp. 
Where the film desperately 
needed a female heavyweight, 
what we have instead is a 
bottle green satin butterfly 
which McAvoy pins against the 









Think TS Eliot 

without the poetry; think The 
Hollow Men, think corporate 
iawyers in their wasteiand of 
biand. Michael Clayton is so 
grey it ieaves a metaiiic taste in 
the mouth. 

Make that grey and beige 
with sait and peppersideburns. 
George Ciooney is cop/lawyer 
crossover Michaei Ciayton - he's 
the guy who cieans up when the 
iegai eagies turn a biind eye to a 
chemicais ciient who's been 
poisoning the pubiic. 

ForCiayton, it's usuaiiy a 
case of industriai bieach, 
marigoids and a service wash - 


but this time he's compromised. 
Looking fora pay-off, his 
mentor, Arthur (Tom Wiikinson), 
threatens to expose the whoie 
shebang, oniy to end up a 
'suicide' statistic. 

Smeiiing a sardine, Ciayton 
turns investigator, sieuthing 
siap bang into a piot so fuii hoies 
and so iacking in humour that 
you'ii be wiiiing him to turn into 
Danny Ocean. 

And yet the fiim is redeemed 
by a few remarkabie features. 

The first is the symboiism of 
three horses on a hiiiside. They 
save Ciayton's iife and, more, 
represent an eiement of 


spirituaiism - that there is hope 
beyond corporate matters. The 
second is a shocking murder, a 
sequence that's so coid-biooded, 
brutai, efficient and without 
sentiment that it intrudes on the 
fiim with gut-punching impact. 

And the third is the iast frve 
minutes - sureiy the reason 
Ciooney agreed to do the fiim in 
the first piace and a biessed reiief. 

Everything absent from 
Michael Clayton is sandwiched 
into the pay-off; it's funny, 
satisfying, invoives a man and a 
woman (aibeit Tiida Swinton in 
snow-queen mode) and, for once, 
is one step ahead before throwing 


you into an interesting coda, if 
director Tony Qiiroy had started 
there and worked backwards, 
Michael Clayton might have been 
more Magritte and iess painting- 
by-numbers. Lorlen Haynes 


Anticipation, star 



Enjoyment. Think 
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DISTURBIA 



A year after the death 

of his father, smart-ass student 
Kale (Shia LaBeouf) clouts a 
teacher and is placed under house 
arrest. On the bright side, he gets 
to wear young Hollywood's hottest 
accessory - an ankle bracelet with 
a direct link to the cop shop. As if 
that's not enough, he peers out of 
his suburban window to discover 
a hot bikini babe (Sarah Roemer) 
moving in next door. Things would 
be perfect, if it wasn't for the 
potential serial killer up the road. 

Disturbia is an effective 
update of Hitchcock's Rear 
Window for the YouTube 
generation. Is it Kale's overactive 
imagination or is there really a 
murderer in their midst? Sadly, by 
the time you find out, the blood 
and guts have arrived to cater for 
the teen market, but that doesn't 
mean the movie is without merit. 

The cast wisely choose to 
play it straight, and LaBeouf, 
particulariy, stands out. The rising 
star reins in the over-the-top 


antics to provide a credible 
performance as a confused teen 
who simply can't handle life 
without his father. 

Indeed, the film is well acted, 
competently directed and has 
flashes of humour. The tension 
builds slowly, propelled by some 
genuine scares abng the way, 
mostly in the shape of David 
Morse's nuanced turn as the 
suspected killer. AdamTansweO 


Ant icipation. Ano the 
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HANDS OF 
THE GODS 



In the Hands of the 

Gods is the inspirational true 
story of five British freestyle 
footballers busking their way 
from New York to Buenos Aires 
in order to meet their hero, Diego 
Maradona. 

impressive ball skills, laddish 
charm and sheer determination 
to get by, putting on shows in 
such varied places as Times 
Square, Copacobana Beach, a 
Dallas football stadium and a 
riotous Mexican nightclub. But 
we also see the strains that 
hunger, sleeping rough and 
money put on their friendships, 
as well as the tumultuous and 
deeply saddening personal lives 
they have left back home. 


In the hands of brothers 
Benjamin and 6abe Turner, 
however, this documentary 
possesses enough subtlety and 
tact to avoid sentimentality. It's 
a fine debut, in fact - stylishly 
shot, featuring some truly 
breathtaking scenery and a 
fantastic soundtrack. It will leave 
you feeling elated. Ed Andrews 


Anticipation . 


Enjoyment. An absolute 


In Reti 












“Where words fail, 

music speaks." So said fairy taie 
writer Hans Christian Andersen, 
and nowhere is the powerof 
music more persuasive than in the 
truiy magicai Once. 

Made for next to nothing on 
the streets of Oubiin, Once foiiows 
a ione irish busker known simply 
as 'Guy' (Glen Hansard of band 
The Frames) whose chance 
encounterwithayoung Czech 
pianist - 'Girl' (Markets Irglova) - 
ignites a relationship that, on the 
surface, is based on their mutual 
love of music, but in reality cuts 
much deeper. 

A visual album'of sorts. Once 


is punctuated with the kind of 
songs that tell the story of the 
pair more eloquently, and with 
a greater sense of depth and 
pain, than any exposition could 


express. 

The music, a kind of folksy 
Damien Rice infused with eastern 
European guitars, was written 
and performed by Hansard and 
Irglova, and while it may not be to 
all tastes, its simple sentiment is 
powerful enough to hit even the 
hardest of hearts. It's augmented 
by director John Carney's faux- 
guerrilla style, all shaking cameras 
and natural lighting. Though this 
grates at times, it fuels the feeling 


of rawness and spontaneity that 
the songs provoke. 

As trite as the couple's 
troubles initially sound - he is 
attempting to forget a past love, 
she is caring for her struggling 
family - Once is both whimsical 
and amicable, buoyed enormously 
by newcomer Markets Irglova's 
performance. Her innocent and 
playful air- with her penchant for 
wearing men's jackets and her 
quirky attempts at swearing in 
English - is irresistible. 

Lovingly composed. Once 
rarely hits a bum note. At times, 
the famiful narrative can be a little 


touch is forgiving enough to let 
the irregularities slide. With a 
pared down approach to 
filmmaking, and a desire to let the 
songs do the talking. Once should 
strike a resounding chord with 
audiences Helen Cowley 


Enjoyment. Hey, they 
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RATATOUILLE 


DIRECTED BY Brad BM 
STARRING Patton 
Oswalt Janaane 


When you’re cooking, 

reveals chef Gusteau, ‘the only 
limit is your soul". The same 
applies to Pixar, whose films to 
date haven't so much been 
touched as manhandled by 
genius. They've built a body of 
wor1( unrivalled since the days of 
Uncle Walt precisely because the 
depth of their soul, and the 
breadth of their Imagination, 
have been limitless. And now they 
bring us... the Food Network? 
With a rat? 

That rat is Remy, a whiskered 
gourmand torn between loyalty 
to his uncouth family and his 
dreams of becoming a chef under 
the tutelage of the great (late) 
Gusteau. Remy, you see, has a 
nose that can sniff out the finest 
Ingredients, and he will put It to 
good use when he finds himself 
In the kitchen of Gusteau's once- 
mighty, now faded restaurant In 
Paris where he hooks up with a 
foriorn floor mopper, Ungulnl, 


and together the two of them 
set about reviving the restaurant's 
fortunes. 

With Brad Bird directing, 
RatatouSle has Its moments of 
wide-eyed wonder and thrilling 
action scenes (the opening 
shoot-out with a p^cho granny 
Is excellent), but Is there 
anything quite so ubiquitous, 
and therefore quite so mundane, 
as cooking? Where previously 
Pixar have led us, gawping. Into 
a magical wonderland beyond 
our Imagination but connected, 
somehow, to our dreams, here 
they've simply added their 
voice to a cacophony of gobby 
TV shows. 

This is Ready. Steady, 
RatatouSle, filled with half-decent 
Ideas that rarely go anywhere 
beyond the tediously formulaic. 
There is family drama - the 
same family drama as Nemo, 
only more cynical. There Is 
romance -the same romance as 


Cars, and just as rote. And there 
is a further echo of that film In 
the xenophobia bubbling beneath 
its surface. 

Americans hate the French. 
Paris Is established In a montage 
of resentful cliches, and It's 
revealing that, for all the film's 
professed love of cooking, the 
chefs are mincing Frenchmen 
who will let you down at the first 
sign of trouble, while the rats 
are blue-collar Yanks who believe 
In family and guts. Take that, 
cheese eatersi 

Pixar will tell you that story 
is king, but here the story Is an 
emperor with no clothes. As Remy 
effectively body-snatches 
Ungulnl, RatatouiSe goes out of 
its way to apologise for Its 
ridiculous premise - the jerking 
marionette Is constantly having 
to explain that he knows the 
whole thing Is ridiculous, but If 
you just bear with him. It really Is 
going somewhere, honest. 


And eventually, right at the 
end, it does go somewhere. For 30 
seconds, there Is a flash of pure 
genius through the eyes of an evil 
food critic. In this one moment of 
Inspiration RatatouSle tells you 
more about the magic of food 
than the rest of the film manages 
In two Interminable hours. 

That aside, all we're left 
with Is a film that exhorts us to 
'be all you can be'. And you 
know who that sounds like? 

Not Pixar. Not even Uncle Walt. 
Just today's depressing Disney 
Co. Matt Bochenaki 

Anticipation . it's 


Enjoyment . 
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Rocket Science is the 

embodiment of all those familiar 
adjectives which surface when 
describing standard American 
indie fare: 'charming', 'touching', 
'offbeat', and it's complemented 
by the obligatory 'quirky' 
soundtrack for which we have 
Wes Anderson to blame. The story 
follows Hal Hefner's (Reece 
Thompson) attempt to join his 
high school debate team despite 
his inhibiting stammer. His 
participation is masterminded by 
the admirably obnoxious Ginny 
Ryerson (Anna Kendrick), with 
whom he inevitably falls in love. 

Where Rocket Science 
departs from its genre 
counterparts is in its emotional 
intelligence. Director Jeffrey Blitz 


achieves the kind of understated 
beauty you would expect from 
a man used to examining the 
simmering ironies of society. He 
gleans such a pure performance 
from his young male lead that we 
engage with every missed syllable 
and probnged exhale that the 
character must endure. 
Furthemiore, Hal's disability 
sen/es as an ideal tool to capture 
all the frustrations associated 
with unrequited high school love, 

it's easy to forgive the coming-of- 
age clichte to which Rocket 
Science succumbs. 

It wont lead you to any 
great epiphany on the meaning 
of life, nor does it broach 
revolutionary cinematic ground. 




DRAWING 
RESTRAINT 9 


For a film that should 

be weird, inventive and visually 
absorbing considering the fine art 
work of its director Matthew 
Barney, Drawing Restraint 9 just 
isn't, well, crazy enough. The 
setting is a whaling ship which, on 
its top deck, has a mould filled 
with petroleum jelly. Barney gets 
taken on board, as does Bjdrk, 
who provides the soundtrack. 
Bjdrk takes a bath. They drink tea. 
The room fills with liquid, then... 

Actually, we won't tell you 
what happens next as, even 
though it can be assumed the film 
is supposed to arrest you 
aesthetically ratherthan 
narratively, knowing will kill your 
curiosity. For all the lengths to 
which Barney must have gone - 
the set alone looks terrifyingly 
expensive - it's a film unequal to 
the task of articulating the 
director's complex thoughts. It's 
pedantically slow and precise, but 
when you start shifting in your 


I DHECTED BY I 

STARRING BArX. 
Matthew Bfirrtey, 


seat, it won't be because of some 
MTV-bred impatience, but a desire 
for more. Mors mad costumes on 
Bjdrk; more of the webbed feet 
and giant shells that show so 
much promise; more shots of the 
strange routines of the whaling 
shipworker^ more art work within 
this work of art. 

0R9 would be bettersuKed to 
an art gallery where people can 
wanderthrough a darkened, 
curtained room and ingest it 10 
minutes at a time. In glimpses it's 
intriguing, but in the cinema it's 
just out of place. Holly Grlgg-SpaO 

Anticipation. Hhat 


Enjoyment. Eh, did we 









THE 

SERPENT 



The Serpent could be 

seen as proof that the French love 
affairwith film noir Is alive and 
well. The story of a fashion 
photographer, Vincent (Yvan 
Attal), whose life Is torn apart by 
an old classmate with a grievance 
contains all the elements that 
made that genre so attractive to 

underbelly of bourgeois society, 
corruption, sex, revenge, betrayal 
and murder. 

But while French filmmakers 
from Godard to Besson have 
taken that most American genre 
and given It a French twist, there 
is something confused about The 
Serpent. Based on a novel 




{Plender) by the British writer Ted 
Lewis, the film not only looks but 
breathes like an Anglo Saxon. 

As the plot becomes 
Increasingly unbelievable, loose 
ends are hastily tied and story 
gives way to Action Man 
dramatics. It Is unclear If this Is an 


homage to American cinema or a 
showreel for American producers. 
That aside. The Serpent Is an 
occasionally effective and stylish 
piece of filmmaking, capturing 
both the gloss and grime of the 
best thrillers, and delivering the 
odd shock as well. James Bramble 


Anticipation. 
Enjoyment . 

In Retrospect. 


RISE OF 
THE FOOT- 
SOLDIER 



From football hooligan 

to underworld enforcer. Rise of 
the Footsoldier follows the 
violent career of Carlton Leach, 
portrayed here as a huffing, 
puffing lump of charmless scowl 
by Casualty fodder Ricci Harnett. 
An Intertitle at the start reassures 
the audience that what they are 
about to see Is based on a true 
story, so all the torture, drug use 
and spittle-spattered use of the 

arresting by the fact that It, or 
something like It, might once have 
sort of happened. That's the plan 
at least, and an over-eager 
soundtrack of punches like 
gunshots and deafening match 
flares suggest director Julian 
Gllbey Is going all out to deliver a 
proper kick In the teeth. 



The pitched battles between 
rival football thugs have been 
seen before but are shot with 
energy and relish, and the scene 
of the West Ham cavalry arriving 
to rescue Leach and his mates 
from a Man United kicking trips all 
sorts of guilty pleasure receptors. 
The transition to working as a 
bouncer provides more gore at 
close quarters, while the move to 


the rave scene and Leach's first 
pill are played fordaft laughs. 
Leach doesn't have charisma but 
he does at least provide a 
narrative thread, so when he steps 
back from the violence and the 
story switches to two or three new 
lumps and their bloody capers the 
whole derivative tale loses Its way 
and the boredom becomes 
terminal. Steve Watson 


Anticipation. Another 







THE 

LOOKOUT 


DinECTED BY 
STARRINGJosaph 


Without Joseph 

Gordon-Levitt, The Lookout 
would be a jumbled mixture of 
thriller and drama that struggles 
for meaningful depth. Fortunately, 
the young actor's powerful 
performance gives the film an 
Intensity It would othenivlse 
have lacked. 

Levitt plays Chris, a young 
athlete whose promising career 
Is cut short by a car accident 
that leaves him mentally disabled. 
He’s not a vegetable, but his 
Inability to perform simple tasks 
or communicate with anyone 
save blind roommate Lewis 
(Jeff Daniels) leaves him lonely 
and frustrated. Then former 
schoolmate Gary (a magnetic 


Matthew Goode) breezes Into 
his life, offering Chris the 
chance to regain some of his 
formerglory. 

Scott Frank’s pedigree as a 
screenwriter Is top notch - Out of 
Sight, Get Shorty and 
Minority Report all come from 
his pen - but he has forced too 
many Ideas Into his directorial 
debut. Its an emotional drama, 

It^ a revenge thriller. It’s a heist 
movie, It’s a buddy flick, and 
yet Its none of these things at 
all. Mixing genres Is fine If the 
narrative Is clear, but there are 
too many Interlinking plot-lines 
and characters here to prevent 
the neat ending from feeling 
anything other than contrived. 


Levltfs performance, 
however, saves the film. It's 
a subtle portrayal of a young 
man alternately angry, sad and 
frightened that he can no longer 
make his brain work properly. A 
heartbreaking moment comes 
when Chris confidently starts 
telling his bank manager boss 
he feels ready to be promoted 
from cleaner to teller, but falters 
halfway through as he cannot 
remember the script he has 
prepared. The genius Is In the 
simplicity. Levitt’s look of utter 
failure and self-pity as he has 
to reach for the script on his 
trusty notepad are worth any 
numberof stuttering verbal tics. 
In his Intensity, Levitt resembles 


Ed Norton: lets hope that he 
doesn’t fall Into the same trap of 
redeeming average movies with 
transcendent performances. Like 
this one Dan Stewart 

Anticipation. An ice- 


Enjoyment. a killer 



In Retrospect, its 





STARDUST 


DIRECTED BY 

STAMmC 

Can, Claim Dansa, 


You’ve got to admire 

Matthew Vaughn. Not many 
directors would have walked away 
from X3 to take a punt on Nell 
Qalman's Stardust, even If It la the 
kind of whimsical fantasy that's 
practically begging to be sprinkled 
with some movie magic. 

Charlie Cox plays Tristan, a 
young Englishman In the 
backwater village of Wall, the 
border between the real world and 
the magical realm of Stormhold. 
Here, the dying king sets his sons 
a quest to decide who should 
succeed him, one that will pit 
them against a sisterhood of 
witches led by Michelle Pfeiffer, a 
band of flying pirates captained 
by Robert De Niro, and young 
Tristan himself, who has his own 
quest to fulfil to win the heart of 
local beauty Sienna Miller. The key 
to all their adventures is a star, 
Yvalne (Claire Dane^, who has 
fallen to earth, thus kick-starting a 
proper kerfuffle. 

You'll desperately want to 
believe In Stardust. You'll want to 
applaud Its ambition and admire 
its old-fashioned emphasis on 
story and character. You'll want to 
be swept up by Its action and 
swept away by Its romance. 

You will, however, do none 
of these things, and no matter 

the blame for that is to be laid 
squarely at the door of Matthew 
Vaughn. 

The first half-hour of 
Stardust is a catastrophe of 
poor story-telling that practically 
sinks the entire film. Naturally, 
you need to suspend your 
disbelief when dealing with 
parallel universes, wise-cracking 
ghosts and the unstoppable rise 
of Ricky Giervals, but Stardust 
does nothing to earn Its 
audience's trust. There are such 



alarming gaps In the film's 
Internal logic that it's simply 
unreasonable to expect the 
audience not to ask questions. 

For Instance, why. In the 
age of global expansion, has 
Britain failed to notice a magical 
realm on Its doorstep? Or did 
they mistake It for Wales? Why 
did Tristan's mum allow his dad 
to hop over the wall, knock her 
up and bugger off as If he's on 
some kind of fantastical stag 
do? Why are the flying pirates 
bottling lightning? Why is this 
movie so utterly out of control? 

Moreover, on the odd 
occasion that Stardust does 
establish some rules - like. 


'Whenever Michelle Pfeiffer uses 
her powers, lo, she will age and 
this will be the occasion for 
hilarious eye-rolling and, "Man, 

I'm so old" gags' - it then feels 
free to turn Its back on those rules 
whenever they start to hinder the 
dramatic potential of the plot. 

After an hour or so being 
pistol-whipped Into submission, 
you'll start to notice, with a kind 
of addled stupefaction, the film's 
bold, Qllllam-esque visuals and 
the easy, affectionate chemistry 
between Charlie Cox and Claire 
Danes that hints at what might 


you realise that you're watching 
Matthew Vaughn base Jump off 
the A List without a parachute, 
and you don't know whetherto 
laugh or cry. Matt BoclienakI 

Anticipation. Hell 


Enjoyment, oh no. 

In Retrospect. Full 



Then Robert Oe Niro turns up 
In drag fora musical numberand 
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Often referred to as 

Chanel's 'Knight In Shining 
Arniour', when Lagerfeld joined 
the label as chief executive of 
design In 1983 he lifted the 
fashion house from relative 
dormancy to global success 
story. But until recently he never 
discussed his private life In public, 
remaining to many a fashion 
enigma defined purely by his 
trademark white ponytail, severe 
collars, black shades and 
fabulous creations. 

After two years of work, 
from over 200 hours of footage, 
director Rodolphe Marconi 
presents the first up-close-and- 
personal portrait of the fashion 
icon. Meet Karl Lagerfeld the 
photographer and painter; the 
great lover of cinema, the book 
collector and art connoisseur See 
him at home In his Parisian 


apartment, a magpie's treasure 
chest piled high with books, 
drawers stuffed full of papers and 
bowls overflowing with his 
signature rings. 

Watch him sketch In private, 
as his pen translates visions from 
his 'dreams' to the naked page 
with eloquence. Watch him meet 
and greet press and Interact with 
concierges, flight assistants and 
staff with good humour and 
courtesy. From presenting his 
collection In the glare of the 
catwalk to relaxing In his Biarritz 
mansion, dining alone In his 
hotel suite to a photo-shoot with 
Nicole Kidman, Marconi leaves 
nothing hidden. 

And Lagerfeld Is a willing 
subject. He's amusingly wry, 
responding with candour to 
questions about his private life, 
and offering views on the world 


YELLA 



If you’ve ever thought 

that you're having a bad day, 
rest assured, Yella (Nina Hoss) Is 
having a stinker. She's being 
stalked by her floundering ex- 
husband, Ben (HInnerk 
Schdnemann), the job she thought 
was hers isn't all it's cracked up 
to be, and things are only going 
to get worse from here... 

Yella is an attractive, 
confident young Qerman woman 
who finds herself financing a 
failed business concern In return 
for a large stake In the bankrupt 
company. It's a powerful issue 
In Qermany that also arose In 
the last part of director Edgar 
Reitz's Hsimat trilogy, as the 
corpses of firms In the country's 
East are picked over by the 
still-affluent West. 

This new career is 


complicated by an odd psychic 
development, heralded by wind In 
the trees, a croaking crow and 
supersonic booms. And, It has to 
be said, Yella's taste In men hardly 
Improves, though there are 
moments of humour with new 
boss Philipp (Oevid Striesow) that 
promisea brighterfuture. 

OirectorChristlan Petzold 
Is assured at the transitions 
between the apparently 
supernatural and the ultra efTiclent 
business world, which 
he views In metallic greys and 
blues. If anything, the endless 
hotel corridors, motel car parks 
and office boardrooms are 
reminiscent of Laurent Cantet's 
existentialist 77me Out. 

The milieu might also be 
familiar from Domlnik Moll's 
Lemming: this Is Mitteleuropa 




of the early twenty-first century, i 
concrete and steel edifices 
with huge glass windows In 
Petzdd's eyes - and ours - It all 
adds up to something rather 
spooky. Jones Milk 


Anticipation . German 


Enjoyment . 






Men in shiny shirts 

plod their way through a crooning 
tune, old ladies sway In time to 
the music and Gerard Depardieu 
pauses to announce that this 
week the tombola has been 
organised by the town hall. It's 
a Gallic vision of the Phoenix 
Club, and whether he's hefting 
his bulk between line dancing 
pensioners or wooing a beautiful 
younger woman, Depardieu 
sends himself up with tender 
charm as the chanteur and ageing 
romantic Alain. The younger 
woman is Marion (Ceclle de 
France), a colleague of Alain's 
estate agent friend Bruno 
(Mathleu Amalric), and after 
Alain and Marion spend a 


drunken night together he sets 
out to win her heart. 

The odds are clearly stacked 
against Alain, not only In his love 
life but also In his career, as 
karaoke nights and DJs encroach 
on his territory. Defiant In the face 
of adversity, however, he 
continues In his quest, and it 
soon becomes clear that Marion 
needs Alain - or at least 
something like him - In her life. 

Glannoll is careful not to 
reveal too much of his characters' 
lives, hinting at histories that 
sketch out rather than reveal the 
characters before us. A beautiful 
fatalism prevails; there's never a 
sense that it's all going to be 
alright In the end, and when the 


lovers hurt one another they 
must simply pick themselves up 

Many of the conversations 
between Alain and Marion take 

houses, a bright white kitchen ora 
bare dressing room - as Glannoll 
strips away social norms and 
common values to allow us to 
appreciate the unlikely lovers for 
exactly who they are. 

Ultimately, however, pieces 
of the story are left just a little 
too opaque. For example, 

Marion's unreliability and 
Infidelities are Impossible to 
fathom, as Is Alain's career, 
which sees him veering from an 
old people's home to a packed 


arena within what seems to be 
a couple of weeks. A tale of two 
misrits finding their own 
confused happiness, their 
motivation can be difficult to 
grasp at times but The Singer 
remains an Interesting and 
unusual love story. Steve Watson 


Anticipation . 



Enjoyment, offbeat 



In Retrospect. Gosh, 







Reprise is one of 

those rare gems of a movie that 
steals up on you not so much 
with a bang as a whisper of 
silky seduction. 

Phillip and Erik (Anders 
Danielsen Lie and Espen 
Klouman-Heiner) are two 
would-be writers gripped by 
youthful ambition. As we meet 
them, they've just posted their 
first rrtanuscripts to a publisher, 
and they're lost in a woozy 
fentasy of future glory. 

But their story will take a 
radical turn. Phillip's novel is 
accepted and he becomes an 
overnight sensation, while Erik 
deals with a painful rejection. 
Then, in a dramatic about 


face, Phillip's life spirals out of 
control as he struggles to deal 
with depression and the burden 
of fame. He shifts restlessly 
between inspiration and despair, 
from state care to the streets of 
Paris accompanied by his long- 
suffering girlfriend, Kari (Viktoria 
Winge), and the ghost of his 
friendship with Erik, who still 
toils back home. 

This is a stunningly 
accomplished feature debut 
from Joachim Trier. What begins 
as a frenetic explosion of punk 
energy and hip-hop carrtera 
work becorrtes a sophisticated 
and bitterly poignant examination 
of youth, and the fragile nature 
of our dreams. 


And yet this is no gloomy 
indie flick. Trier is a real 
filmmaker; too in love with the 
ntedium to affect arty 
indifference and not interested 
in staffing his frame with hipster 
friends. He embraces beauty 
and absurdity, and he's not 
afraid to stare the complex 
ambivalence of real life right in 
the eye before punctuating the 
tension with a gag or two. 

It's impossible to resist 
his sincerity, or the passion 
in the performances of the 
three non-professional leads. 
Anders Danielsen Lie is all 
gaunt cheekbones and haunted 
eyes; Espen Klouman-Hoiner 
is a languidly charisrrtatic 


presence; while Viktoria 
Winge adds just the right 
arrtount of sugary sass. These 
are exciting tirrtes for them, 
and for fans of bold new voices 
too. Matt BochsnakI 


Anticipation. 



Enjoyment . Joyously 




In Reti 








CO UNTERPEITERS 


DIRECTED BY Stefan F^zowttzky 
STARRING Karl MarKovics, Auguat 


Holocaust films are, 

for the most part, difficult By the 
nature of celluloid, they're 
rendered on the same stuff as 
Hollywood glory, where every tear 
shed for Schindler Is undone by a 
sneaky one for Braveheart. 

It's simply hard to elicit raw 
emotions from an audience when 
we're so far removed from the 
agony; kicking back at the local 
multiplex, chugging popcorn while 
demanding the next new 
sensation. So when The 
Counterfeiters evokes a merciless 


emotional response. It's as 
surprising as it Is disturbing. 

Salomon 'Sally' Sorowltsch 
Is a Jew and highly successful 
counterfeiter who Is taken to the 
Sachsenhausen concentration 
camp where he's to lead a hand 
picked group of prisoners 
enlisted to forge the British and 
American currency on behalf of 
the Nazis. The prisoners are 
rewarded for their efforts by 
residing In the Golden Cage, a 
luxury area with beds, food, 
sanitation and the clothes of 


murdered Auschwitz Inmates. 

It's as the men begin fighting 
over whether to comply and 
survive or sabotage the project 
forthe greater good that The 
Counterfeiters creeps under your 
skin, forcing you to relate to 
Sally's guilty survival Instinct while 
others behind the wall suffer. 

The result Is a film that all 
but Ignores the usual wartime 
moralising, dealing In Issues 
that we can relate to rather than 
the unimaginable horror of the 
gas chambers. But don't be 


fooled, the view from the coveted 
seat of historical hindsight Is by 
no means a pretty one. Alisa Caine 

Anticipation . 



Enjoyment. Pulls 



In Retrospect. 








Welsh strumpet Catherine Zeta-Jones is Kate, an 

uptight chef in an uptown joint, and the oniy woman in town to work 
grueiiing shifts in fiawiess make-up. However, iife is turned upside down 
when the death of her sister iands Kate with a young niece (Abigaii 
Bresiin) and a new boyfriend (Aaron Eckhart). No Reservations is 
cynicaiiy targeted at Cosmo reading airheads who, frankiy, need to be 
biinded for their own good. There's a war on, and you're either with the 
faceiess studio whores spoon-feeding ciiches toan audience they hate, 
or you're on the side of reai, honest cinema. Which is it? Man Bochsnakl 


Part gritty drama, part 1 960s musical, and part 

psychedeiic puppet show; Across the Universe couid have faiien fiat, 
instead, this hybrid from Juiie Taymor is a quaiified triumph. We foiiow 
Jude (Jim Sturgess) from his dockyard job in eariy IdBOs Liverpooi to 
counter-cuKure NYC, where he faiis in iove with Lucy (Evan Rachei Wood), 
a rich giri turned Vietnam War protestor. The characters communicate in 
part via a host of Beaties songs, which couid have been cheesy - and 
occasionaiiy is - but good casting and the wonderfui strangeness of 
Taymor's vision means that this movie is great fun. David Manin 



A heart-warming rom-com- about one man’s 

struggie to win back his ex-wife with just the right baiance of iaughs and 
pathos along the way... this is not. A painfuiiy unfunny, ciiche-fest 
foiiowing a worn-to-the-ground story arc with stiited diaiogue, a sad 
parade of insipid British cameos and shameiessiy ripped off skits which 
both represents, and is in some way responsibie for, not oniy the worst 
of British cinema but everything that's wrong and evii in the worid today 
from the crisis in Darfur to the Spice Qiris reunion... this is. Oyian Moran 
as the best friend is adequate. Jonathan Willlama 


This duff addition to the ever-expanding canon of 

9/1 1 movies sees Juiiet Binoche shockingiy miscast as a French secret 
agent who is asked to escort a son and daughter to visit theirex-CiA 
agent father (Nick Noite) who turns out to be the iynchpin of a huge 
skick market conspiracy. Piaying out as a sub-Ludium thriiier, the 
direction and performances never reach a quaiity where we are abie to 
sympathise with the graveness of the situation at hand. John Turturro 
does singie-handediy makes the fiim worth a peek as a poetry-reciting 







Kenny is perfectly happy with his lot in life, 

cleaning the grimmest of toilets with the pride of a master craftsman. 
He's the consummate blue-collar slob, content with beer and faeces 
much to the disdain of his snobbish brother and father, who refers to his 
son as a "gbrifled turd burglar". One expects, and is duly served, a 
large dose of scatological humour from Kenny, but it's far from a total 
stinker. Anyone who enjoys BBC comedy Kath and Kim's dry style will 
find much to like here. Those expecting Crocodile Dundee with shit 
could be left cold. Andrew Davkleon 


The most expensive film ever produced in Egypt, 

based on the novel by Or Alaa Al Aswany, The Yacoubian Building Is a 
thrilling exception to the rule that an abundance of cash always leads to 
empty tat. The residents of a 1 d30s tenement block offer an Ironic 
depiction of their numerous trials and tribulations, all of which play out 
under God's unforgiving gaze. But It's not just Middle EastEnders - the 
throbbing pace, constantly moving camera and relentless. Arabic-tinged 
Waltz score ensure your eyes are glued to the screen throughout In a 
story that covers acres of thematic and emotional ground. David Jenkina 



The sequei to vampire flick Af/ghf Watch is Timur 

Bekmambetov's fourth feature, but our Russian protagonist's (hopefully) 
Inimitable manner Is still pointedly based upon his origins as a pop 
video director, and shows few signs of reaching maturity. Scenes whirr 
past like a tornado, tossing plotlines, characters and all sense of logic 
asunder. His schooling In the sub-four-minute art forms has ultimately 
constrained his directorial pace to the staccato rhythm of marketing 
media and lends this effort the feeling of a patchwork quilt of elements; 
part zombie, part vampire and all a pain In the neck. Adrian D’Enrico 


Haiied as one of the great Poiish foik artists, 

Nikifor is an elderly man (played by a woman, Krystyna Feldman) riddled 
with TB and absent of friends or family. Renowned for Imposing himself 
upon various abodes to set up shop, he arrives at the doorstep of local 
artist Marian. While Nikifor's presence threatens his health and sanity. It's 
not enough to distance Marian from the artist's alluring genius. Luckily 
My Nikifor doesn't take a scenic tour of artistry through the Vaseline smeared 
lens of romanticism, but for those of you unfamiliar with Ftoland^ national 
treasures. It may be a struggle through coldly beautiful waters. Alisa Caine 








SYNDROMES 
AND A 
CENTURY 


DIRECTED BY Apic^iatpong 
STARRING SaKda Kaewtxsdee, Nj 


Thai auteur Apichatpong Weerasethakul’s latest is 

a richly rewarding hall-of-mirrois which comprisas a series of vignettes 
stitched into a vast blanket of meandering dialogue and set in two 
provincial Thai hospitals. Ironic juxtapositions abound, with the confines 
of the hospital off-set by the tropical idyll outside, and a nurse offering 
scientific analysis to a Buddhist monk who is being kept awake with 
dreams about chickens. The film's gauzey atmosphere is sen/ed well by 
clinical, immaculately framed camerawork and an ambient soundtrack 
which continually bubbles underneath the surface. David Jenkina 


TWO DAYS 
INPARIS 


DIRECTED I 
STARRING. 
GoldDarg, D 


Julie Delpy returns to familiar themes in Tivo Days 

in Paris, the storyof an American/French couple in the city of love, but 
the result is an unfamiliar film - a fun romantic comedy done the 
European way. Delpy and Adam Qoldberg are the bickering couple 
stumbling around the city trying to figure out how to salvage their 
relationship from a two-year rut. It's lighter fare than perhaps it sounds, 
skipping along happily with just the right amount of pathos. Delpy 
struggled for years to get her first feature made, but on this basis she 
shouldn't have the same trouble again. Jonathan Williams 



HALLAM 

FOE 


AS YOU 
LIKE IT 


Film number five in Kenneth Branagh’s ongoing 

love-in with Shakespeare sees the actor/director relocate this comedy- 
of -errors to the minimalist climes of eighteenth-century Japan. Bryce 
Dallas Howard sparkles in the role of Rosalind, the spumed love interest 
of Orlando (David Oyelowt^, who is forced to flee to the country and 
disguise herself as a man. With so many heavyweights jockeying for 
position on screen, the range of styles can be a little distracting. But 
when you have sumo wrestling followed by flirtatious wordplay, a loss of 
consistency is only to be expected. Simon Mercer 


With its David Shrigley-penned credit sequence 

and cool-as-fuck soundtrack, Haliam Foe is the kind of film that Mika 
Leigh might make if he'd received funding from the Sundance 
Foundation. Jamie Bell is exceptional as Haliam, a young teen convinced 
that his step-mother (Claire Forlani) is after his father's fortune, so he 
heads to Edinburgh where he finds solace in a woman who is the exact 
double of his (deceased) maternal mum. On the plus side, there's some 
lovely location shooting in Edinburgh, but it would have been a markedly 
better film had it had chosen the road less travelled. DavidJenkina 
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This bittersweet British comedy in the Manhattan 

mould is a great showcase for the nuanced talent of up-and-coming 
director Col Spector. Someone Else offers a fascinating Insight Into the 
process of emotional break-up, tenderly side-stepping the whimsy of 
Bridget Jones In Its search for the cold, hard tmthsof the relationship 
game. Stephen Mangan (an actor who has made as many friends as he 
has enemies with his role as Guy In Green Wing) is superb as David, a 
jobbing photographer who decides to throw caution to the wind and re- 
embrace the life of a swinging bachelor. Top stuff. David Jenkins 


There are three ways to depict human-canine 

relations - vaudevllllan wholesomeness [Beethoven), buddy-cop 
Isolationism (K9) and Greyfnars Sobby-esque mawkishness. Credit to 
Mike White, then, for exploring the subject with satire, poise and Indie 
sangfroid. Well, that's the theory. The reality runs thus: woman loves 
beagle; beagle dies; woman has love to give; nearly gives It to John C 
Reilly; Instead undergoes Zen-llke moment of lacto-vegetarianism. 
Though not without comedic merit, YearoftheDog proves once again 
that man's best friend is anything but cinema's. Andrew Sutherland 



A satire of the ferocious worid of kids’ dance 

competitions, Razzle Dazzle owes something to the Christopher Quest 
school of visual wit, but far more to the mundane humour of The Office, 
whose style It closely resembles. Yes, the subject matter Is ftsh-ln-a- 
barrsl, and the stock characters (pushy mum, maverick teacher) never 
achieve the dramatic pathos of real life (see ITV horror show Saby 
Ballroom for that) but Razzle Dazzle Ischamilng fun and has a hit-tastic 
'60s soundtrack that just about makes up for the psychic disquiet of 
seeing pre-teen girls dressed as sex workers. Matt Bochenakl 


Tough Enough is the story of Poiischka, a weedy 

teenage boy who moves out of the posh gaff of his mum's boyfriend and 
starts school In a rough neighbourhood of Berlin. In an attempt to 
survive the attentions of a happy-slapping gang of thugs, he hooks up 
with a pair of hoodlums and soon finds himself running drugs for the 
Turkish mafia, with predictably dire consequences. Shot In gritty, muted- 
grey tones with some Intense acting and a dark wit, this Is something 
the German tourist board would prefer you not to see, but you owe It to 
yourself to check It out anyway. Ed Andrews 
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Witk liu bUck je^s, leather jacket and 
itra^ly beard, Neil Oaiman wouldn’t look 
out place riding ttorm cloudi on the deck 
of fMrwut's flying pirate ship, 

As it is, he's snore of a literary 
swashbuckler, rampaging across the known 
boundaries of the comic hook in Tht 
Setndmsn% scaling the walls of BBC prime 
time with Never'ah(r?\ and conquering 
Hollywood with adaptations (iBeovnlj) and 
original screenplays CAfirrenwatt). 

He's a novelist, too, and a poet; an 
award winner, of course, with a shelf lull of 
Nebulas (impressive) and Hugos (majorly 
impressive)- The Dictionitry ef National 
Bio^ra^bj describes him as a 'post-modernist', 
although he calls himself “a pack tat”, 
somebody who'll steal stuff from anywhere 
and use ir in his work. Put simply, Gaiman is 
a storyteller and one of the best we’ve got. 

He made his name in the late ’30s, long 
before Hollywood treated comic books as 
a knock-off script shop. It wasn’t exactly a 
more innocent era (comics have never had 
one of those) but ir did give him a 
grounding in healthy scepticism, Gaiman is 
a no-bullshit guy and that makes him a 
rarity in a world where writers are supposed 
to put up and shut up. 

That’s a trait that he shares with Alan 
Moore, also a Brit and probably his closest 
contemporary, Moore shares a similar 
mystique, only exaggerated, like a shamanic 
recluse with his druid's hair and scary 
eyes. After practically rebooting the entire 
industry with Watthmtn, he went on to write 
some of the deflning works of the genre 
inc hiding From Hell, V for Vendetta and The 
League of Extraordinary Gentlemen. Unlike 
Gaiman, however, he never strayed too far 
from his roots, and it's that insularity that 
might account for their differing perceptions 
of the movie business. 

Moore is a vocal critic of the industry's 
treatment of his work - hardly surprising 


when you consider the results. He publicly 
feuded with producer Joel Silver during the 
production of V for Vendetta, and after being 
dragged into a lawsuit with Fox in which he 
was forced todefendthe original of 
Extraordinary Gentlemen from accusations of 
plagiarism, he declared that hew'ouldhave 
been better treated had he “molested and 
murdereda busload of retarded children 
after giving them heroin’'. 

Gaiman has some sympathy for his 
plight (on the adaptation of Extraordinary 
Gentlemen'. “I can manage about seven 
minutes before it starts hurting enough 
that 1 actually have to go and do something 
else”) but he's hardly all camaraderie and 
fellowship. 

As he esqilains, “Initially Alan's attitude 
was, 'If you want to go and make a movie, 
just give me a cheque... I don’t care.’ And I 
don't think it’s possible to describe somebody 
who begins from an attitude of 'I don’t care’ 
as being ill-used. Because he didn’t care, you 
know?” Dave Lloyd, the illustrator of V for 
Vendetta, was also equivocal when pressed by 
The He'S York Times about the decision to sell 
the rights in the first place. “We didn’t 
do it innocently,” he said. “Neither myself 
nor Alan thought we were signing it over to 
a board of trustees who would look after it 
like it was the Dead Sea Serolls." 

Possession is nine-tenths of the law. 

Sell the rights to your work and it’s a bit 
rich to complain that people are mistreating 
your baby. But Gaiman doesn’t own the 
copyright on all his early stuff — The Sandman 
being a prime example — so why don’t we 
hear him shooting his mouth off in the 
media? "Partly I’ve been hicky” he admits. 
“There have been really bad Sandman scripts 
which Warner Bros could have signed off on. 
But also, for me, it's like walking 
across a field strewn with landmines. You 
go, ‘Okay, don’t go there.”' 

That’s easyto say now. Success brings 


its own freedom and guarantees that aren’t 
available to other writers. Surely some people 
get dragged across the landmines whether 
they want to or not. "There are things that 
you can do,’’ he insists. "If you care about 
something chat much, you put it in your 
fucking contract. It’s not hard.” And those 
who don't? "They have no right to whinge if 
Hollywood pisses all over their creation. You 
always have the right to say ‘No’.” 

Then again, such is the fickle nature of 
the movie industry that even if you do retain 
control of your work, there are no guarantees 
of a successful outcome. Gaiman may claim, 
“Anything that I control. I'll stop somebody 
making a crap movie,” but the irony in all 
this is that Stardast, the latest adaptation of 
his work, is, of course, deeply flawed. 

But maybe that's not the point. It’s 
not perfect but it does, at least, respect the 
original material. Besides, it could have 
been far, far worse. Up to a dozen suitors 
wafted bank notes under his nose, but 
Gaiman wasn’t just going to roil over for 
anybody He turned down an offer from 
Disney and at least one unnamed actress 
who saw it as a perfect star vehicle — for her 
and her boyfriend. 

So Gaiman may role with the ups 
and downs of this business but he's not 
giving in or giving up. He's bullish about 
rumours of trouble on the Stardust set 
("That's what we in the business technically 
call a lie, and that’s nor even me being 
polite, it’s just bollocks”) but it seems feir 
to say that, like Alan Moore, he won’t he in 
the queue for the opening weekend of Zac 
Snyder’s Watehmen: “No, but then I’ve 
never had any interest in seeing a Watchmen 
movie. Not even back when they were 
talking about Arnold Schwarzenegger 
painted bhie." Arnie painted blue? Now 
there’s an idea... Mart Btchtnski 

Stef age 86 fir tur rtyitto s/ Stardust 






Using the ioCernet to hone your script seems 
like a logical move for a vacuous action 
movie like Sruktt tntPUnt. But what if you 
did the same for an eccentric Brit drama! 

By the time you read these words, 

David Mackenzie’s Haltam Fsf will have 
opened the 2007 Edinburgh Film Festival to 
r^turous ovations and overzealous rounds 
ofwhooping, we suspect. It’s the story of a 
fetal teenage hoy played hy Jamie Bell who 
decamps from his rural Scottish dwelling 
where his mother died in a freak boating 
accident to Edinburgh were he takes up a job 
as a kitchen hand in a large hotel With its 
rum themes of voyeurism and sexual one- 
upmanship, Mackenzie does well to deliver a 
sweec-naturedand loveable film which also 
dares to traipse through the dank quagmire 
of adolescence in all its gritty glory. 

Although, there’s a Rin^ twist to the 
story... Unlike his previous films Cwhich 
include 2002’s Tht Last Great ^'ildernert 
and 200?’s Yoang Adam), Mackenzie decided 
to go aM Snakes on a Plane on our asses and 
post his script on the internet to gauge the 
reaction from the fif you'll excuse t6e 
term) 'hlogosphere'. “The problem is, Fve 
got a friend called Hugh MacLeod who is 
a blogger and I do whatever he asks me to 
do," he says. This chap must be some buddy 
if he convinced Mackenzie to allow a hunch 
of Kevin Smith/Joss Whedon obsessives to 
tamperwith his delicate little Brit drama. 

“I was very reluctant to put it online. I had 
butterflies in my stomach when I finally 
uploaded it. You don’t really know what the 


ramifications are, but then when you look 
at who is actually downloading it and 
reading it, it's a very smaU, tight-knit 
community of hardened bloggers who have 
very strong opinions." 

So what was the response? “They 
weren't all really that interesting to be 
honest. In fact, some of the comments 
were kind ofhurtfiil because they were 
coming from these people who weren’t 
really that well informed about the kind 
of films I make. In the end, Ijust thought 
that I can't afford the emotional damage 
of opinionated people throwing their ideas 
at me so I just thought, 'I've had enough’." 
Talking to MacKenzie, with his ultra- 
relaxed yet genial manner, you get the 
impression that he is a filmmaker of the old 
school, and you can’t really see him making 
the decision to place his film in Cperhaps) 
less sturdy hands. “As Hugh has said to me 
— and he is right — the dinosaur media do 
have to pay attention to what’s happening 
on the internet. The problem for me is 
that I get the impression that the nature 
of blogging comes from people who value 
their own opinions coo highly and are not 
editing out the dross. We’re living in a world 
where opinion is currency and, therefore. 

It generates hot air and misinformation in 
vast quantities. As a whole, though, it is the 
future so filmmakers have just got to grow 
up and &ce the fcccs." DatU Jenkins 

Hallam Foe is ml In tinunatnev. 
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Moiutaciuoed Ukrainiaa e^at Eugene 
Hu« u a weird one. Born Evgen Nikolaer, 
he was only 1+ when ChemoDyl exploded 
and he was relocated first to Italy and then 
to Atcerica to start anew. Like so many US 
immigrants, he's on a ^uest to find a sense 
of authenticity back in Europe, but he’s 
o^y a imarter gypsy on his grandmother’s 
side and she’s been assimilated into 


mainstream Ukrainian culture. He doesn’t 
speak Romany. 

In the real world, Hiitz is a successfiil 
fashion model, actor Che starred in Liev 
Schreiher’s Everything Is Illuminated), 
critic, grandson and Founding father of 
gypsy-punk hand Gogol Bordello. He is also 
a hit ofa heart -breaker. It’s important that 
you know this, otherwise you might just 
nil into the same trap that filmmaker Pavla 
Fleischer did. You might meet him at a 
parr - him wearing nothing hut skin-tight 
trousers and gold-toothed grin — share a 


taxi ride home then never see him again. 
You might decide you had a ‘missed 
connection’ and your only recourse is to 
pay for his flight from New York to see 

r ou in Prague Cand any other country 
e fancies) under the guise of making 
a worthy film about ‘gypsy music’. You 
might, then, he shocked to find that he’ll 
accept your offer - but bring his girlfriend 
along coo and forbid you to film her. 

It cook the smitten Fleischer a whole 
movie Cand a whole lot of money) to realise 
Hiitz was a modern-day Pied Piper, the 
kind of prick tease you kick yourself for 
following. Fleischer even forgot to record 
the end of their trip. She was coo busy 
flirting. Hiitz is the living embodiment of 
the cliche: nice guys finish last. But it’s not 
like he hides it. 

Every Thursday, he DJs at the 
Bulgarian Bar in New York where he’s 
straddled by girls in bum -cheek-skimming 


kilts as he spins gypry dub. Equally, you’ll 
see him attract an enraptured audience 
despite singing deeply unfashionable folk 
songs on the crumbling Riev streets, as 
in Fleischer’s film. Even when he rocks 
up with a broken guitar and very British 
film crew to an enclosed gypsy camp in 
the Ukraine, you can almost see the 
onlookers’ pupils turn into little hearts, 
Looney Toon style. 

And Hiitz is like s cartoon. So when he 
appears in ex-Soviet outposts with poster- 
perfect handlebar moustache and oozingNew 
World chutzpah, is it any wonder people coyly 
approach the camera, asking in Russian, “Did 
he really come from here? Take me hack with 
you.” He, of course, doesn't notice them; 
coo busy entertaining the next crowd before 
always moving on. Gitrgie Htiis 

The Pied Piper of Huizorina istyxiltUt mLFD 
/rsai September j 
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Adam Smith hai directed videos for the tikes 
of The Streets and Jamie T, toured with The 
Chemical Brothers, made documentaries 
about MCs and QIs, helmed the best episodes 
of Channel ^s Skint, and it now eeanne up 
to shoot his first feature film. He md not, 
however, write Tit Wealth efNatitni. 


We caught up with Mr Smith for a chat in 
London’s Soho and were delighted to discover 
that he's one of life’s good guys. We could wax 
lyrical about his wor£ Instead, we simply 
bring you seven reasons to love this man; 


1. He ran away from college Smith initially started 
off at the London College of Printing. They 
wanted him to make political films. He wanted 

to do live music visuals, “I left after two years. 
Instead of the circus I ran off with a hand and 
some 16min projectors” Rock 'n’ roll — literally. 

2. He’s an honorary Chemical Brother Directing 
visuals for Tom and Ed is part of Smith’s 
“heritage and history". Not only did he used 


to tour with them (his Japanese visa read 
‘Occupation; Entertainer’) but he’ll be behind the 
picture show for their gig in Trafalgar Square on 
September 9, 

}. He had an epiphany in Camden’s Koundhouie 

A decade-long career in visuals for bands, events 
“and spinning logos around” came to an abrupt 
end in north London with a show for L’Oreal. 

“I spent two weeks making slides saying ‘Because 
you can he whoever you want to be'. The epiphany 
came — hell, I don’t want to he doing this.” 

♦. He served in ’Nam The L’Oreal wake-up 
call coincided with Smith stumbling upon a 
man who ran an intriguing club. "They were 
all English but spent their time reenacting the 
Vietnam War; in Kent. I just thought, ‘That’s 
the film to make!' We had to get dressed up as 
a documentary crew of the lime for them to 
trust us. If someone wasn’t wearing the right 
underpants they were sent home.” 

5. He likes music that (ells a story Working with 


Wiley led to Smith covering grime before anyone 
else had even heard of it. “I liked the fact that 
all these MCs were telling stories. Even if that 
storywasjust, ‘Iwantto shoot your mother, 
kidnap your brother and put him in a garage.” 

6. He’s uoAshamedly enthusiastic about wfaac 
he does “When directing Skint I realised that I 
love working with actors. It’s what I’m meant 

to do." The series may not have been to everyone’s 
liking hut look at Smith’s work on Episode Four 
and you'd have to agree with him. Directing is 
his destiny. 

7. He’s makingafilmwich Warp It’s still early 
days hut we can reveal that he’s working with 

a boxer and a dancer, will mix real documentary 
footage with fiction and intends to use 
everything from Umm to Super 8 to create 
a melting pot of textures. All we're saying is, 
Corbijn, watch out... Adrisa 

Set Jjam't iaagci on the Chtiaical Brothers’ 
Stftemhertour. is out oh DVD on St^tnibtr 24 
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A midgec zombie eatine utestinei and five 
otber unforgetcabie lignci from Omar Kfian, 
director of ZitMhaui. 

There’s ‘guerrilla filmmaking’, and then 
there's making movies in a city where the 
last cinema was razed to the ground by 
Islamic extremists at the height of monsoon 
season and during an outbreak of dengue 
fever. Omar All Aahn, director of Pakistan's 
first ever zombie flick, Zibabkbana, makes 
the S/air lyicch team look like a hunch of 
little girls at a tea party. 

At its peak in the ’60s and ’70s, the 
Lahore-based film industry, or ‘Lollywood’ 
as it’s known, filled cinemas with a 
combination of anti-Western romps and 
good-natured sleaze. Since then, however, 
the election of a Taliban -style government 
in the north-western area of Pakistan, plus 
an influx of pirated Bollywood films, has 
all but ground the local industry to a hat. 
Hopefully, zombies won’t be the only thing 
Zibahkbana brings hack to life. 

With nods to The Texas Chainsav 
Massacre and its ‘hrownsploication’ 
predecessors, it ceils of five teenagers who are 
attacked by undead villagers on their 


way to a rock concert. Packed with culture- 
clash moments, it’s an exhilarating, 
splattertastic gorefest and geo-political 
education in one. Here’s a tew oddities 
you’re unlikely to see again: 

People Eating Raw Sheep Intestines 

“The entire butcher shop was brought to the 
set," says Kahn, on the refreshingly CGI-free 
gore. “All the zombies were chomping on 
real, nasty intestines.” Kahn’s esqjerience 
blending all-natural ice cream at his cafe 
chain also paid off: “The whisks did come in 
handy here and there.” 

A Film Set That’s Alio A Crime Scene 

Zombie movies aren’t usually noted for their 
reahsm, hut so authentically sinister were 
Zibahkbana’% sets that a real-life murderer 
mistook them fora dumping ground. “The 

n lice found two corpses the day after we 
ished shooting,” reveals Kahn. “We never 
found out who was responsible.” 

The Recum of Lollywood Legend Rehan 

Convincing Pakistan’s answer to Christopher 
Lee to return to the screen after a 28 -year 
absence was quite a coup for Kahn. Best 


remembered as Dracula in the 1967 Pakistani 
horror classic The Living Corpse, Rehan plays 
a creepy tea vendor in Ziba^khana. “The 
whole village had gathered round to watch 
the shoot,” says K^n. "After he did his scene 
they burst into spontaneous applause." 

An Undead Blonde Bombihell 
“People have accused Baba Gulzar of being a 
lake blonde,” says Kahn of the hit -part actor 
who plays a particularly striking zombie. 
“Come and say that in front of the guy and 
he’ll punch you in the eye." 

A Serial Killer In A Burkha 
“All the best slasher movies had masked 
killers,” esqslains Kahn. “It works for me 
as an addition to the Freddies and the 
Leatherfaces.” And as for any potential 
controversy! “I’ve hadpeople in hijab 
come up to me and say they enjoyed the 
film. There’s no targeting ofislam. The 
underlying message is in fact that the good 
Muslim girl is protected.” AZ/cb E/snet 

For infirmatim on i^ctmi/igsereeiioigs 
•/Zihahkhina plell’s Ground) r« 
Toww.noaJtnaeabrodod.ctm 
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Tempting Face it one thing, but I now 
realite chat writing a lead character 
with a broken anUe into a short film is 
tantamount to tending Face an embossed 
dinner iovicacion, complete with free suit 
hire and a complimentary pyramid of 
Ferrero Rochers. 

After a lacklustre casting session at 
Hot^joaks HQ - the highlight of which 
was an unexpected sitting of the 
legendary Grangt HiU school building 
- we weren’t a million miles closer 
Co assembling the case of our dreams. 
Fortunately a chance encounter with a 
member of comedy group The Covanir 
Crecently of Radio 4- and BBC i fisme) 
allowed us to strike a deal with a 
genuinely top leading man. 

With everything set for a May shoot, 

I shouldn’t have been surprised to get a 
phone call in April with the news tMt our 
newfound lead had suffered an inebriated 
altercation with a piece of pavement, 
resuhine in a compound fracture of his 
elbow. It’s not easy to throw yourself 
into a part involving the use of crutches 


when your right arm is basted to the 
hilt in plaster ofParis. 

By now Fate was frankly relieving 
itself all over our production plans. The 
irony was not lost on me when, while 
playing football a fewweeks later, my 
co-producer Steve shattered his ankle 
into a multitude of distantly related 
pieces. With one collaborator unable to 
use crutches and another incapable of 

f ,etting around without them, it looked 
ike things couldn’t get a lot worse for 
the remaming members of the team. 

Then again, as any director will 
tell you, solidarity is everything in 
the nlmmaking process. It was clearly 
meant to be, then, that I should 
complete our project’s hat-trick of 
ailments by succumbing to a mystery 
virus and landing myseU in hospital 
for a week of inconclusive tests and 
unnecessary surgery. I emerged 
blinking into the sunlight 10 days 
later, with one appendix fewer than 
I remembered having, and a newly 
psychedelic shooting script to work 



from. Useful tip #612: Never attempt a 
redraft while on a moiphine drip. 

I’d like to report that my 
determination to complete the shoot 
on schedule was undiminished by the 
feet that ourproduciion team now 
qualified for l^HS Bandage Miles. 
Unfortunately, short of hiring a fleet 
of gurneys to wheel the cast and crew 
onto the set, the prospect of a May shoot 
was a certified impossibility. On the 
phis side, our entirely healthy composer 
managed to deliver a title track several 
weeks ahead of schedule, leaving us 
in the bizarre position of polishing a 
soundtrack before having a single reel 
of rushes to inspect. 

Still, there’s nothing quite like 
doing thirds differently and with a 
littlenit of^ extra spice to keep the 
filmmaking process interesting. Just as 
long as our location hasn’t been razed 
to the ground by a marauding horde 
of nev3y unemployed doctors, there’s 
even talk that sve’ll be in the edit suite 
by Christmas. Ho ho ho. Mike Brett 


HAMBnc 



Hamburg may be a shadow of its former 
seif, its stevedores displaced by stag nights, 
but it still retains the sort of artistic vibrance 
that reveals Shoreditch’s trust fiind bohemia 
for the sham it is, Witness Hamburg’s 
International Film Festival) low-key, 
proudly alternative and unitjue. Whereas 
other festivsds juxtapose individual shorts, 
Hamburg pitches whole programmes against 
each other. Films from the Lebanon compete 
with discurbtog and hilarious archive 
footan (such as Wt’t J Suthmeut Sfeaki 
inti tit Phtnag^h'}, shots of microscopic 
scientific phenomena set to eleccronica, 
and gritty documentaries on the lot of the 
worker worldwide. 

fiction shorts were divided into German, 
International, and No Budget competitions. 
While the quality was sometimes inconsistent, 
by far the best programme was No Budget 
which included a fentastic selection of 
psychadelic experimentia and the standout 
Ronak, an Iranian film about a blind man who 
survives by repairing tape recorders. Scorching 
weather may have driven many into the 
cinemas simply for the air conditioning, but 
they had good reason to KrY-JamuBramklt 
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The 2007 Britdoc feitini dodged summer 
floods and cook place between July 25-27 
beneath the somewhat damp but still 
dreaming spires of Oxford. 

The ‘industry’ flavour of this festival 
meant the biggest crowds and buzz 
were generated by the networking and 
funding forums, especsaily a Britdoc 
version Dragons’ Den. Twelve phicky 
would-be-filmmakers pitched their ideas 
to an international panel of funders and 
distributors, watched by delegates packed 
into the University’s ancient Sheldonian 
Theatre. The founder of the website 
www.soyouvebeendumped.com had the 
bean-counters swooning at the commercial 
possibilities of her documentary idea and 
was told, “Get yourself to Hollywood 
and get yourself an agent; this is your 
retirement fiindl” The winner of the 
prize for the best pitch, a tankard jammed 
with £1000 in notes, was Paul Berceller 
with a fascinating project about murder, 
conspiracy and the CIA named Through a 
Glass Darkly fallegations that the shocking 
title theft finally tilled off Ingmar Bergman 
are as-yet unproven). 

The emphasis on deal-making shouldn’t 
imply the films themselves were forgotten, a 
rewardingly diverse selection of the nest of 
recent documentaries was screened. 

What Wonldjesas Bnj? directed by Rob 
VanAlkemade and produced by Morgan 


^urlock was a film as high-octane and 
frenetic as its subject matter — the mission 
of the self-styled Reverend Billy and 
his Church of No Shopping to save the 
American public from their lemming- 
like Christmas rush down to the Malls 
and off into debt. 

Bravely resisting the temptation to 
buy into hype or hyperbole was Alejandro 
Landes’ Coealero. When the indigenous 
candidate Evo Morales, to whom Landes 
had been given unprecedented access, 
pulled-off his epoch-making victory 
in Bolivia’s presidential elections, the 
filmmaker must have considered using 
his footage to create a run-of-the-mill 
triumph-of-the-underdog biopic. Instead, 
Landes stood firm and produced a balanced 
and insightful portrait, hinting at both the 
charisma that propels this ex-coca farmer 
towards greatness and the character flaws 
that could lead to another dictatorship. 

The Devil Came on Horseback won 
the interoarional prize. Directors Anne 
Sundberg and Ricki Stern documented 
the carnage of the Darfur crisis with 
horrifying completeness using thousands 
of images obtained from a muitary 
observer with the African Union whose 
‘access all areas’ role had taken him to 
places no journalist could reach. The 
winner of the British competition, Hold 
Me Tight, Let Me Go directed by Kim 


Longinotto, was about Mulberry Bush, 
a school for children deemed beyond the 
help of other institutions. 

Our personal favourite. The Mosqnito 
Problem and Other Stories won only an 
honourable mention. Director Audrey 
Paounov allows your impression of the 
small Bulgarian town of Belene to 
develop slowly as you absorb the urban 
and rural landscapes and whimsically 
staged tableaux of local citizens chatting 
among themselves. Gradually, the 
feeling grows that this locality, with its 
idiosyncratic inhabitants praying for the 
re-opening of the local nuclear power 
station and obsessing about mosquitoes, 
might be plagued by more virulent ills. 
Beauty and horror stand cheek-by-jowl 
at every level of the film; notably, in the 
sensitive depiction of a daughter 
mourning the passing of her mother 
Cwho turns out to be a concentration 
camp guard convicted of murder); and 
in the closing shots of children swooping 
on foot and on bicycles through gorgeous, 
billowing, cumulo-nimbus clouds of toxic 
insecticide pouring from thebackofthe 
municipal nimigation truck. 

Britdoc offers a fascinating insight 
into the whole process of documentary 
film -making. We're already planning a 
pitch for our assault on the den of next 
year’s dragons. Anont 
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b.ck in 2005, director 

Bnd Silherlmg found himself in the unusual 




stare screen time with the likes of Gus 
acclaimed Silct Light iaA Cannes ^Sie d’Or 

vtiaatt 4 Mcntht,)Wttki and 2 Dv'- Given 


With the Sarajevo festival closing on 
August 25. die-hard film tns have a ftttle less 
th^an a week to had a^hus to Dubrovnik, hop 


mtermscfgiamonrCread:ps.rsof. 

w:S:z::z3rD3S" 

tongue-twisting Tht AisaitinaSi»n tfjisiijamis 
kjtbt CaytarARibtrtFoM. as weUas returns 

{fraid to vocalise their feelings about the films 
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THIS IS SHANE MEADOWS 
BOX SET (1997-2006) 

DIR: SHANE MEADOWS 
AVAILABLE: SEPTEMBER 3 







10TH & WOLF 12006) 
DIR: ROBERT MORESCO 
AVAILABLE: NOW 


_ of Itaiiaa-Amcrican childhood friends led by a charming 
jpath (Giovanni RihisO reunites, only to find that their 
d'rug-dealing street -hfe clashes with the previous generation’s 
Old Country ways. Meanwhile one of their number (James 
Marsden way out of his depth) has been compromised 
by the cops anj must rat on the people he's come to love as 
family. Stereotypes abound - at one point, a dinner party is 
'"'ppid to allow one of the diners to sing some opera, and it 

j -L . u:-Li_ --r of vengeance by a dying man 

ill lOrb end Wolf a misguided 
canon of & gangster tales that 




i abound 

; of the diners 
ends with a highly improbable 
with a grenade. To he kind we’l 


HAXAN ~ WITCHCRAFT THROUGH THE AGES (1922) 

DIR: BENJAMIN CHRISTENSEN 
AVAILABLE: SEPTEMBER 24 

When originally released in 1922, this pan-dramatised documentary 
on the genesis of witchcraft and superstition in the middle-ages 
essential^ ended the career of director Benjamin Christensen. Dark 
representations of Satan, witches and tenure shot through blood red 
filters possessed far too much of a sinister subject matter for cinema s 
early audiences. Revived in 19d8 with William Burroughs’ stern 
voiceover atop an unsettling avant-garde jazz score byJean-Luc Ponty, 
the project became a beautiful meditation on the role of religious 
belief and the understanding of mental illness, and has since found 
favour with modern audiences. While a documentary at its core, Hexen 
set many of the parameters and conventions for horror films and 
remains a defining text of cinematic representations of evil and human 
understanding.y*!* IFMictmir 


FAST FOOD NATION (2006) 
DIR: RICKARD LINKLATER 
AVAILABLE: NOW 


HALF NELSON (2007) 

DIR. RYAN FLECK 
AVAILABLE: SEPTEMBER 24 


Like the head of an unemployed scientist, this Richard Linklaier 
adaptation of Erie Schlosser^ acclaimed food industry expose is full 
of ideas, hut ultimately doesn’t work. Leaving aside tLe bizarre 
decision to dramatise a non-fiction book which could have made 
a thumping documentary, the film isn’t helped by a creaking subtext 
which IS marginally less nuanced than a Jeremy Clarkson column 
on climate change- Any guesses as to what will happen to the two 
wide-eyed immigrant workers who pass a one-armed supervisor 
on their first day of work at the massive, poorly-regulated meat 
packing factory? Yes, the film’s socially educative aim is laudable - heck, 
give us^a petition against irresponsible industrialised food production 
and we’ll sign it. Just please ion’t make us watch Fast Food Nation 


Director Ryan Fleck and star Ryan Gosling conspire to produce a high 
school drama that might just be the most honest examination of drugs, 
youth and inner-city fiving for a long, long time. BriUiantly subverting 
the notion of the crusading white teacher. Gosling plays strimg out 
junkie Dan Dunne, who strikes up an unusual and giddily unhealthy 
relationship with Ij-year-old Drey (Shareeka EppsTafter she catches 
him smokmg crack in the bathroom. What follows is an intricately 
worked, muGi-faceced drama chat plots an expert line between preachy 
cliches, ghetto posturing and drugs-are-bad dramatics. Check the look 
in Epps’ and Gosling’s eyes when they end up on either side of a deal in 
a seedy motel. Beautifuf stuff. DTD extras are unconfirmed as yet, but 
Fleck IS going to want his film to come fully loaded. Afun-Borfienrii 
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ROMUALD ET JULIETTE (1989) 
DIR: COLINE SERREAU 
AVAILABLE: SEPTEMBER 17 


PLAV (2005) 

DIR: ALICIA SCHERSON 
AVAILABLE: NOW 




JINDABYNE {2006) 

DIR: RAY LAWRENCE 
AVAILABLE: SEPTEMBER 17 


OFF THE BLACK (2006) 
DIR: JAMES PONSOLDT 
AVAILABLE: NOW 


I 
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Proipecti for pUnet earth have moved into near- 
apocalyptic territory in this post-Zneeavrasrat Truth 
era. while Fowerpoinc documentaries might begin 
to show us where we're heading, the horror genre 
is now swooping in to bludgeon our eyes with even 
scarier prospects, 

Giohai warming thaws out malevolent ghostly 
uoJcoow'os in Larry Fessenden's Alaskan eco-chiller 
The Last IFinter (2006). Luckily, it also heats up 
Ron Perlman's scene-chewing acting chops as the 
uncompromising oil man. givmg this claustrophobic 
ensemble piece some real hert. Reminiscent of Howard 
Hawk's The Thing, it concentrates on group dynamics in an 
isolated northern outpost with the ‘story’ and its unknown 
terror taking a hack seat. Meanwhile, in some small town, 
more enviro-neglect reaps beaked havoc, from the cover- 
up of sickly livestock by stoic Mennonite isolationists in 
liem (2007). The collective name for a group of ravens is 
'an unkindness’, and it seems the filmmakers have done 
their ornithological homework as they turn this into the 
understatement of the year. After contracting mad cow 
disease through their carnivorous cravings, they swarm, 
maim and kill the townsfolk. Familiarity to a certain 
Hitchcock classic is underlined with the casting of Rod 
Taylor, who also starred in The Bin/t. 

More disease tests the pr^aredness of the citizenry 
in The Zombie Ditiriis (2006). Presumably well-suited 
to their budgetary needs, it is shot on DV, with a faux- 
documentary approach chronicling the effects of a 
zombie outbreak in London. Following the imaginative 
25 Later ultimately cripples the chances of making 
any headway in this revived genre, while Dead tend 
Deader (2006) fairs only slightly better in its kick 
at the undead can. In this ‘zomedy’. Dean Cain 
from television’s Superman goes for his own niche 
typecast — as the actor who plays guys who can’t 
get wounded by bullets. Every zombie film needs its 
twist, and here it’s that Lt. Bobby Quinn (Cain) is, 
gasp, only part-zombie. It’s also set in the classic buddy- 
movie mould, as he ‘humourously’ fights for a cure with 
his wisecracking sidekick, Guy* Tory. Desperation for a 
cure also features in The Thirst (2006), with cancer 
and addiction getting the quick fix as once-suffering 
protagonists transform into blood sucking vampires living 
the eternal vidit/eris. Alas, we learn that serious matters suen 
as terminal illness and lost love have no easy solution, 
and much like the film itself, become insufferable 
albatrosses around their (bloody) necks. 

Last, a comedy horror shifting focus from the 
ecological to the sociologicaL AdiinftrPdrD (2007) skewers 
the easy-target art scene crowd through a nifty blood- 
soaked parody for the Nagolean Dynamite crowd. Asked 
for puns by his humour-seeking tormentors, the 
murderee (Chris Sharp) expresses that, unlike most 
horror film victims these days, he “doesn’t deserve to be 
pun-ished’’. (B)arf. Siuea Mereer 
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SLEEPING DOGS LIE (2006) 
DIR: BOBCAT GOLDTKWAIT 
AVAILABLE: NOW 


THE LIVES OF OTHERS (2006) 

henckel von donnersmarck 

AVAILABLE: SEPTEMBER 17 



It w»i prohahly not a good idea for Amy (Melinda Page Hamilton), while 
a hcred student m eoHege, to give her pec dog an experimental hlowjob. 
hut Aer real problems hegm years later when she confides in fiance Tohn 
(Bryce Johnson). And so what starts as a new low point in transgressive 
gross out turns into a restrained and surprisingly sensitive study of 
relationships honesty, and the virtue of keeping your mouth shut. The 
low budget ot Bobcat Goldthwait’s dramedy may show, hut there is wit 
enough to get most viewers flashing their canines. Hamilton and the 
Borcat himself are interviewed in the extras. Jnrm Bitil 


Set somewhat appropriately in 198+, this 2007 Oscar winner is a darkly 
wry exploration of Sast German totalitarianism. The film focuses on the 
successful dramatist Georg Dreyman (Sebastian Koch) and hit partner 
Christa-Maria (Martina Gedeck), both of whom are intellectual darlings 
of the socialist state. Events turn decidedly bleak when (the late) tJlrA 
Muhe’s fastidious government agent is enlisted to spy on the couple Ac a 
time when mainstream cinema seems only too happy to settle for haphazard 
remakes and incoherent mewling, von Donnersmarck’s directorial debut is 
a bleak but stylistically sharp act of artistic resuscitation. CrtigDrher 


TYPHOON (200S) 

DIRECTOR: KWAK KYUNG-TAEK 
AVAILABLE: NOW 


MACBETH (2006) 

DIR: GEOFFREY WRIGHT 
AVAILABLE: SEPTEMBER 10 



When psychotic North Korean dissident Sin steals nuclear devices on 
a vessel secretly bound for South Korea, top intelligence agent Gana 
Se-Jong IS dispatched to retrieve them. Despite the pair striling up I 
sympathetic rapport it is up to Gang to stop Sin’s dastardly plan to nuke 
the Korean peninsula whilst giving two lingers to Korean diplomatic 
relations with the GS. Giving a hearty nod to James Bond via a plethora 
ot locations, some ludicrous stunts and a slightly overdone John Barne- 
esque soundtrack, Tjjihtiin is to he taken with a pinch of salt but possibly 

forgiyenforspinninganentertainingenoughyarn.EdAnkcf* ' 


Geoffrey Wright’s present-day riff on Shakespeare’s classic relocates 
the action to Melbourne’s criminal underworld, and tries ever so 
hard to be edgy and provocative at every turn. And so our 
protagonist's first encounter with the ‘weird sisters’ is re-imagmed 
as a drug-induced hallucination in a deserted nightclub. Lady 
M delivers her ‘out damned spot’ speech topless, and the film builds 
to an epic jMr/acr-style shootout finale. Problem is, in doing this Wright 
has somehow managed to turn one of the pinnacles of mankind’s aniftic 
achievement into a really tedious exploitation thriller, one completely 
devoid of tension, intrigue or insight. Nice one Geoff. JWW O'Cdlltgh.t ' 
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DIRECTOR: 

STARRING: 


TAGLINE: 


TRAILERS: 


RENNY HARLIN 
ANDREW DICE CLAY 
PRISCILLA PRESLEY 
JOHNNY WEST 


‘MEET FORD 
FAIRLANE. TO HIS 
CLIENTS, HE'S THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
ROCK ‘N' ROLL 
DETECTIVE. TO 
EVERYONE ELSE, 
HE'S JUST A DICK.' 
MILLER'S CROSSING 
BUDDY’S SONG 
PACIFIC HEIGHTS 
DESPERATE HOURS 
PREDATOR 2 
HOME ALONE 


CHERRYPICK: 'YOU SICK, 
CONFUSING 
MOTHERFUCKERS!' 
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stuifd Drama, Fif^, ?heafr^' 
ftWision at imtverstry, jJie Kecame a runner 
then director’s assistant, then creative 
researcher working for six years with 
many ol advertising’s leading directors and 
writing and directing Super ? films in 

perlormance sec in disused raUway tunnels 
in the East End of London. In 200J China 

BlaciMc„d^, and in 2005, ter first maior 
shoiT film Ljnr. She has recently finished 
>v«,/e; hackedWcheUE Film Council it 
will premiere at Edinburgh Film Festival 
as part of The First Past flie Post showcase 
J-hina s next project is directing a drama for 
s fswijj^ Up.JtKiiBrtmUi 
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Asitha Ameresefcere’s short, Du Net Erast 
recently won a BAFTA for Best Short Film 
Born m London, a classics graduate with an 
MFA m Dmecimg for Theatre, Video & Cinema 
trom the Californialnstiiute of theArts, he is 

also about to have a collection of short stories 
JwhUshed in Sri Lanka. De Not Erast studies 
the impact of the Iran war on an ordinary 
Smily in the north o^England, through the 
video diaries sent home by a soldier. 

’‘When the coaLtion forces first went into 
Iraq, and there was lots of information in 
the nmvspapers and TV about soldiers on the 
freniline. Ihegan to think about the families 
ol those soldiers back at home. There was a 
column in Mttro about missing people andl 
tried to find some correlation beisveen these 


two. I thought a video diary rather than the 
usual letter that Smilies write to their children 
would be more pertinent, 

“I did think about the film on and off for 
about two years, but oncelgoc into it, it only 

cook me two days to write, three days to ’ 

shoot and two iy, to edit. I originally wanted 
It to he quite a short piece, 15 minutes, but I 
soon realised that I hadabsolutely no control 
oyer the film because the actors would play 
It in their own time - there’d be no ediiinv 
Seven months later it had apremiere ° 
at Hamburg where it won the audience award 
Ihave plans to do another short film on the 
subject of abuse in the fimily, and a feature 
set on the border of America, aU in Spanish. I 
hhe a challenge."/,*„ BromU, 


TUB COSSTROt. 


No longer -will you he forced to £0 
topless througii the streets, ’cos ° 
we’ve got two rather spaokinv 
T-shirts to give away, courtesy of 
lashion heroes Bench. 

They’re part ofalimiied 
edition 5l-piece collection designed 
hy Bobhy Langley and ably assisted 
by Joy Division andNew Order 
legend Peter Hook to tie in with the 
25th anniversary of Manchester 
super club The Hacienda. 

One T-shirt is Wk, the ocher 

15 grey, and both bear the imprint 
'51 2507’ in white, bright yellow and 
silver ('cos it's a silver anniversary, 
mnitl) andhave a little legend sayinv 
'FAC51 THE HAl^IENDA’ in a boL ® 
You can almost see it now, right? 

To be in with a chance of 

T“r‘^' ''““^youranswerto 
ine following question to 
ediioriaJolittlewhiteIies.co.uk. 

Q. Who designed the onvinal 
Hajienda nightclub? ° 
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International fashion brand Carolina Herrera 
launched the 212 Innovation Awards in 
2006 in order to discover and nurture new 
film directing talent in the UK. They will 
be retaining the focus on film for 2007 
andworkinv m conjunction with the National 
Tilm and Television School toa create a 
competition with a truly vocational prize. 

The simple brief is to send in an innovative 
short film, which will he considered hyan 
eocpert jury to include Carolina Herrera, the 
designer's daughter, who began her career in 
film before launching the 212 fragrance line, 
and Nik Powell, internationally renowned film 


producer andhead of theNFTS. The winner 
will have the opportunity to attend a course at 
the National Film and Television School phis 
mvahiahle career advice prior to shadowing a 
major director in the UK on their latest project. 

Suggested length for entries is around five 
minutes (although shorter and longer work 
will also he considerecO and films sEould be 
submitted on DVD or VHS format no fater 
than October 15. Full details of the brief 
competition and entry forms are available 
on the dedicated website — 

www.caroliiuhemra.eoiD/212awardi 



UK Streetwear 


AutumnAA/inter 2007. 
www.supremebeingclothing.co.uk 
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Thundercats. 
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The Diving Beii 

and the Butterfiy. o..... ........ 






The Passenger. 








Where The 
Wiid Things Are. 
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Mongol. 




Funny Games. 







Watchmen. 





Untitled JJ Abrams 
Film (Codename: 
Cloverfield). o,™....™. 






Tintin 


3lY atwxtch in anCicipaCion of Che 
;even SpieUoerg and Peter Jackson's 






The Dark Knight. 
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Mr. Magorium’s 
Wonder Emporium 











Untitied X-Fiies 
Sequei. 












UNBECOMING. 

Indiana Jones IV. o..s,....bp.,.. 


















UNCOMINGS. 

To The 
White Sea. 











In the meantime, check outwww.littlewhitelies.co.uk 
for a host of exclusive reviews, features and interviews not 
available in the print edition, as well as a regular newsfeed, 
information on festivals and events coverage. 


“DOT DOT DWF DOT DOT DOT.” 




TERRIFYINGLY 

AWESOME... 

BLOODY 

BRILLIANT! 


BILLY CHAfNS^M, B12ARRL 


VISUALLY > ^ - 

i STUNNING 

^ AND BRILLIANTLY 
INVENTIVE 



THIS 


YEAR 


NIGHT 


TURNS 


FROM THE VISIONARY FORCE BEHIND 'NIGHT WATCir ^ " 
IMiPiiMmMiliiB ' II I I 1 j; r , ‘ ■ .1 .1 I 

^-JN CINEMAS OCTOBER 5 




